


“Just think—teachers like ourselves started Blue Cross!” 


Look how Blue Cross has grown—all in the space 
of a single generation! It began in 1929 as an 
experiment among Dallas school teachers, spon- 
sored by Baylor University Hospital. Today, 55 
million Americans—430,000 in the area served 
by your Richmond Plan—belong to this famous 
program for the prepayment of health care. Blue 
Shield, the companion Plan which helps with 
medical-surgical bills, provides effective protection 


VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
VIRGINIA MEDICAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


207 East Franklin Street Richmond 19, Va. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Danville Newport News Onancock 


Petersburg Staunton Winchester 


to over 41 million Americans. Acceptance of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield among teachers is at an all-time 
high—and for a good reason. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield provides the security and protection youf 
need at a cost you can afford. To apply for mem- 
bership, ask about forming a Group where youR 
teach, or contact the Richmond Office or thef 


District Office nearest you. 


A BLUE CROSS | 


——— 


BLUE SHIELD 


—_— 















“Every 3rd, 4th and 5th grade teacher should 
order these filmstrips on PHONICS today 


— a —, 










...and use them to 
make children want | 
to read; speed up 
learning in the entire 
class.” 


Says Devona M. Price 


Director of Instruction, Oak Park, Illinois 
Elementary Schools and co-author of the film- 
strip set, “Phonics: A Key to Better Reading.” 









Now put different beginnings on 















SUCCESS 


A complete set of 6 filmstrips for only °26°° Sama 
with Valuable 88-page teaching guide FREE... 


e “Phonics: A Key to Better Reading,’’ set of 6 full- regardless of ability, a chance to participate. 
color filmstrips offers simple and satisfying ways to 


recognize new words which children encounter daily. © Ready for immediate use. It takes no work, no deas and cae materials 
. : stale a-)-lellalemm Janelle] 


training, no extra time to put on a filmstrip program. nd speltinasin 2 parts 
® Presents the principles of pronouncing and dis- cal Useful Reading 


covering the meawaS of these ae words, and illus- @ Includes these filmstrips: “Let's Start with Key Clu for grade 3) and 
trates the applications of these principles. Words” (44 frames); “Make Words Work for You”’ Your Dictionary: Learn to 
(40 frames); “Your Eyes and Ears Are Good Helpers”’ Use, Learn to Read” (for 
e With these filmstrips, you can help your class to (42 frames); ‘Vowel Sounds Help You"' (34 frames); grades 4-5). Details lesson 
read, write and spell better for you—and their next “Test Yourself on Sounds"’ (29 frames); and “Help plans and a variety of activi- 
teacher, too. Yourself Read’’ (35 frames). ties to develop learning 
Order the filmstrip set and 

e Prepared by Devona M. Price and Hilda B. Pogue, @ The complete set costs just $28.50 and includes six get this guide FREE 
these filmstrips are organized to give every child, filmstrips plus free 88-page teaching guide. Postpaid. 










A valuable collection of 
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you 15-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE USE THIS EASY-ORDER FORM NOW! 
em: Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 48 





You may order filmstrips individually, if de- SOE CSNY Teng wee wey eee 


sired, $5.00 each postpaid. Begin your set with 
“Let's Start with Key Words,’’ No. A115-1. 
Deals with the meaning of phonics and key 
words in phonics instruction. 


you ' 
’ Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check (1 money order (2 in the amount of $ 


for the following postpaid materials: 





the E 
(Quantity) Better 
$28.50 each set. 
— Filmstrip(s) No. All15-1, “Let's Start with Key Words,” at $5.00 
(Quantity) each. 
2. Please send 1958 SVE Educational Catalog. 


Society For Visual 1... an 1 


—— Set(s) No. All15S, 6 filmstrips on “Phonics: A Key to 
leading,” with free 88-page teaching guide, complete. 
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School ai Grade —— 
Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


Address_ Fe a ee : alana 





City. Zone State_ —— 





Your title 





(Teacher, principal, audio-visual director, etc.) 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military | 
guidance? 





TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 1 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 2 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 3 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 





Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 


Ne 


Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 








~ tee eee 


~ 


Military Guidance in Secondary Army Occupations and You— Reserved For You—(Student book- 
Schools—(Teacher military orienta- (Teacher reference booklet on Army let describing Army job training 
tion reference booklet) occupations) opportunities) 


& Helping Youth Face the Facts of [ ] This ... Is How It Is — (Student [ ] Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- 


booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE__._________HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 


STM-255 
THE ADJUTANT 
Department of ence Pease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
Washington 25, D. C. also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
Attn: AGSN-P the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 
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It Takes A Good Man or Woman to be a Good Teacher, 
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nts, 
this 
out 
ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Editor 
od PHYLLIS G. BROWN T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Editor Business Manager 





Our Cover—The Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. is the sixty-fourth 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia. His inauguration took place on 
the Capitol steps in Richmond on January 11, 1958. A brief sketch on 
Virginia’s new Governor appears on page 17 and the full text of his 
inaugural address pertaining to education is the lead article in this issue, 
beginning on page 13. 













The oath of office taken by Governor Almond contained 54 words, whereas 
the oath of Virginia’s first governor under the Constitution in !776, taken 
by Patrick Henry, contained 154 words—but in each one the last line was 
exactly the same . . . ‘So help me God.” 
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I appreciate very much the favor 
done me by the Board of Directors at 
its meeting on October 28 in designat- 
ing me a member of the Committee of 
Trustees. 

Of course, I do not know how much 
longer I will be active in education in 
Virginia, but as long as I 2m active at 
all and can be of service, it is my big 
desire to do so. 

Joseph E. Healy 
Superintendent 
The Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind 


Staunton 


In my education class, I am writing 
a term paper contrasting the teaching 
conditions in two areas of Virginia. For 
the two, I have chosen my home coun- 
ty (Sussex) and Fairfax County. 

This paper is to be quite inclusive, 
including such factors as population, 
racial and nationalistic characteristics 
of the population, growth of the com- 
industrial business 


munity, nature, 


status, professions and occupations 
found there, housing situation, cost of 
living, size of the school system, recre- 
ational facilities, possible future 
growth, attitudes toward teachers, and 
special requirements and expectations. 

Do you have this type of informa- 
tion available, or could you give me 
some suggestions as to where it may be 
found? 

Any information that you may give 
me on this project will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Virlinda Joyner 
Longwood College 
Farmville 


I wish to apologize to you for not 
having written to express my appreci: - 
tion for the time and trouble which 
you spent in furnishing me with a copy 
of the Virginia Journal of Educaticn 
for November, 1957, I have read ¢ 
with much interest, and note with pa - 
ticular gratification the recognitios 
which you have given to those wh 
have been interested in the College ov: 
the years, and also the recognition « 
the fact that this College was the fir:t 
college to receive a seal from the Co.- 
lege of Heralds in England. 

I realize that you are very busy i 
connection with the affairs of the Vir 
ginia Education Association, particu- 
larly since the Legislature is in sessior. 
I wish you much success with your en- 
deavors. 

A. D. Chandler 

President 

College of William and Man 
Williamsburg 





Did you know that— 

Among the Southern states, Vir- 
ginia is second in ability, next to last 
in effort, Jast in the percentage of 
school funds provided by the State. 

Seven Southern states have higher 
minimum salaries than Virginia. 





Music Educators National Con- 
ference is holding its biennial con- 
vention in Los Angeles, March 21-25. 
The State Presidents National Assem- 
bly will convene March 19-20. 


ON HEART 
SUNDAY 


Give for every 
Heart you Love 
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“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘“The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 
how normal and natural this func- 
tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 
understand the menstrual process... 
appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 

















of Menstruation’”—supplemented by two book- 
lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your 
girls to see it. 


"You're A Young Lady Now” gives 
your pre-teens added menstrual 
preparation. For this illustrated 
booklet reviews important highlights 
of the movie—including ways to 
start good health and grooming 
habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
healthy attitude it encourages in them. 





“Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 











a 





. eee eames CLIP AND MAIL TODAY ------—--——-—— 
Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide | 
) Wise | Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
A You can adapt this guide to any | Educational Dept. ST-28, Neenah, Wisconsin 
a) 4 teaching situation—because | Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film "The Story 
hundreds of teachers helped | of Menstruation.” 
plan it that way. Thelargecolor | Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) _. 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
(i— F _ 
e chart on menstrual physiology | 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) — 
LO "ed is useful for classroom lectures. | Also send the following: 
1 | copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
3 ‘ | copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
This entire program or any part of it is | [( Physiology Chart [_] “Teaching Guide” 
available to you without charge from N 
ame _ — 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, | sls id as 
| School 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. | 
Street City Zone State ms 
KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. L 
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Educators SERVICES ANANIMSS J27ng. Tips. 


CASH INCOME 


If you follow 
the average pattern 


you will have 


MAJOR DISABILITIES 
d ir ing your 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 


e\ 


JACK H. STANLEY 
Virginia Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Virginia 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC- 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 





EDUCATIONAL AID 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 


Educators 


MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY City 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Name 


LIFE Address 


Psychology Folder [_] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


258 


| 


| 











Professional Organizations in 
American Education is a brief and 
introductory interpretation of the role 


and meaning of educational organiza 


tions. This interesting volume sug- 
gests basic criteria for organizational 
activities which should be considered 
by all members and prospective mem- 
bers of the education profession. 
Divided parts, the book 


into three 


| covers background, services and chal 
| lenges for education associations. Pre 


| pared by the 


Educational Policies 
Commission, the book is available for 
$1.00 National Education 


Association, Sixteenth Street, 


from the 
1201 


,| N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








**Are Good Manners Important 
Today?” Reprints of this article 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal are 
available in classroom quantities upon 


| request without charge. This round- 


| table discussion emphasizes the funda- 
mental values underlying good man 
ners rather than such surface gesture: 
as the correct fork to use. Hence, it 
lends itself to interesting discussions a 
to the place and importance of gooc 
manners rather than the techniques of 
good manners—for guidance, home 
room, social studies, home economics 
English, and other groups. Order free 
reprints from Howard W. Kavanaugh 
Manager, Educational Bureau, The 

| Curtis Publishing Company, Independ- 

| ence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penn. 

















A basic reading program that can't miss! 





Betts 





Basic Readers 








The Language Arts Series 


Grades 4, 5, and 6 in preparation 


Grades 1-3 


The basis for the Betts reading-study program is 
its practical plan for taking care of individual 
differences through the careful development of in- 
terest, word learning, and thinking. The interest- 
provoking stories and activities, the systematic 
method of teaching phonics and other word-learn- 
ing skills, and the constant emphasis on thinking 


ensure success in reading for every pupil. 





Betts and Welch 





The ABC Big Book Stories 


Designed to make group reading easy and fun for 
both pupils and teachers, the Big Book Stories are 
filled with brand-new stories not found in the Betts 
storybooks. Reading from left to right and follow- 
ing through from one line to the next are among the 
many skills that can be taught with the large, color- 
ful Big Book Stories. 








Representatives: Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker, Dunnsville, Virginia 
Mr. Robert C. Vaden, Gretna, Virginia 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 








INSPECT THE 


© {3 THOMAS SAF 


\ FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Safety is standard in SAF-T-LINERS by Thomas. In over 


nd thousands of Virginia school children have enjoyed the safe, comfortable trans- 


ortation provided by Thomas. 


wielem Ti ¢-m\i0-1-) me lil diilil-l i ee eee lili: 











“Even the doors gv all out for safety”’ 
Easy action doors open out— trouble-free 
overhead mechanism remains inside. Safety- 
treated entrance steps are automatically illu- 
minated when doors are open. And, new Saf- 
T-Latch keeps front door closed with a positive 
locking action to assure the utmost safety. 


-T-LINER 


30 years, thousands 





And, Thomas has always been foremost in service. You can depend always on 


Thomas. 

It pays to compare! Before you invest in any school bus, 
nsist on a demonstration. Compare all buses for safety... 
eature by feature and dollar for dollar. You'll find, as so 
any others have found, that Sar-T-Liner by THomas 
ives your school children more protection for your money. 
‘ERLEY A. THOMAS CAR WORKS, INC., HIGH POINT, N. C. 


istributor: BROWN-CLARK Equipment Co., Inc. — 


or FEBRUARY, 1953 


NOW FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 


, , 
Or, write today for a fully illustrated 
brochure on the Thomas Saf-T-Liner 
Your Thomas distributor will gladly 


ARRANGI 


arranze a demonstration for you and 





HIGH POINT, N.C 


answer all your questions, 


1905 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va., Phone 3-9189 
7 














TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to) 


# BORROW ‘100°..5600% 
By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "sre is'nt" 







PAY DOCTOR BILLS 












[PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





manag 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS = Cron tssramemners, {5100008 675 s40000182275 
| 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
















Select your Loan 
needs here 





Cash 24 
You Get Months | You Get | Months , 


























ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 0000] 2768) 
now you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 20000 1343, 5 27 
SIGNATURE ONLY faa pilin envelope ama tha | | 
m a plain envelope an e | 
; transaction is completely 30000 1995) 60000 3249) 
#@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


s Convenient monthly a sar pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
fut nings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire fone oan be caneld os ony time and 5 a pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 

areen managers—only you and we know 
t it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


To State Finance Company, Dep! B-1360 


------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Relicble Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. B-1360 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





















with interest as stated herein. 


@ balance and interest. 








under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 


in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shal! be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
4 render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


‘ It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 





PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING pattie ate “ 
BALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 


REQUIRED 











; . Full Amount Paying 1 
; 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address i 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 2 t 
ae $ $ 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost i " acm en) 
i I 
i whatsoever. - } 
f Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATI sah tf ne Ba ae relative information ' 
1 payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? . i 
i Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship) : 
; Age... per month $ you receive salary ' 
Name and address Street rown . State . Occup... —_— 
! f school you teach ! 
a padlprecarr ao. Name of Relative Relationship) t 
1 How long with Pr — , . eit 
present employer.._...._.._..___. c nt . — ve A 
a Street Town ~ State Occup lcckiibiebmeaded Na 
Husband or wife's Salar I 
; employment. =_ per th $ Name of Relative Relationship) wicuecinitin 
{ To whom are payments on : : ! 
j auto made? (Name) Tow Street rown State Occup... 
§ Bank you deal with (Name) Tow Name of Relative (Relationship) a i ss rae 
H Amount you owe bank? $_... fonthly 4 > - 
g What security on bank loan? Street Town -- State --— Occup... - 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that if 
i 5 to (N ) Add any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
ee | ee de 
} Sign Full Street , 
fi Pay rent or real estate Name Here... : Pace Address i 4! ay, We 
{ payment to? (Name) Town 
: Puspess of jeee................ Town County Seated State Se eee SS 
4 | 
1 NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
; = ieee &.............. Payment $ Due Date “fi Due Date itis oe = Date... uicheincleiinticdubiag 





This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 


principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% ® per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1 per month on any remainder of such unpaid 


principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 ' 
consecutive days 


an 








~ (If married, both husband aad wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


eee eee eee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN nu we aeaaeaa aan 
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On the 


Legislative Front 


The VEA Legislative Committee 
composed of the following members: 
Charles W. Smith, Chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Hopewell and Prince George 
Schools; J. L. Mauck, Superintendent 
of Smyth County Schools; W. H. Sea- 
well, Director of Instruction, Meck- 
lenburg County Schools; T. C. Wil- 
liams, Superintendent of Alexandria 
City Schools; M. H. Bell, VEA Presi- 
dent met on Sunday, January 12 and 
issued a statement of policy which was 
approved by the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors in session Monday, January 13, 
1958. 


STATEMENT—VEA 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


We heartily commend Governor 
Almond for his inaugural statement 
that the people of Virginia should 
never be contented with a mere mini- 
mum program of public education. 
His keen analysis of the urgency of 
improving the quality of public ed- 
ucation in light of national and world 
conditions is encouraging. We sin- 
cerely appreciate his eloquent tribute 
to the character and dedication of 
those now serving in Virginia’s pub- 
lic schools. His emphatic recommen- 
dation to the General Assembly that 
teachers’ salaries be substantially in- 
creased, as a matter of primary im- 
portance, is most heartening. 

We thoroughly concur with Gover- 
nor Almond’s recommendation that 
additional money be transferred to 
the Literary Fund and that the inter- 
est rate be substantially reduced in 
order to encourage localities to meet 
urgent building needs. 

In conformity with our former 
stand, unanimously adopted by the 
1957 VEA Delegate Assembly, we 
urgently request the General Assem- 
bly to restore the cuts made in the 
State Board of Education’s budget 
for 1958-60. We also again urge that 
the Minimum Education Program 
fund be increased beyond the request 
made by the State Board. We sug- 
gest the use of 1956 rather than 1950 
true values in the formula and that 
the minimum required local effort re- 
main at 50 cents on the $100.00 true 
value of property assessable for 
school purposes 

These steps will have the effect of 
bringing more nearly to realization 
the VEA proposed salary schedule 
for Virginia teachers of $3600 to 
$6000. 

Such action would enable the lo- 
calities to join with the State as a 
sovereign entity in discharging its 
responsibilities more realistically in 
our race for survival. 
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As an added incentive to attract 
and to hold the kind of teachers 
needed in our classroom, we again 
call attention to the necessity of im- 
proving the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement System and the State Sick 
Leave Plan. 


The most certain way to prevent 
the Federal government from taking 
steps to strengthen education is for 
the State to assume its full respon- 
sibility. 


This was sent to Governor Almond 
and all the members of the Legislature. 
In addition, we have especially re- 
quested superintendents and local edu- 
cation presidents in areas from which 
there are members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee to get in touch 
with their representatives since this is 
the group which will determine how 
much money should be added to 


Stanley’s budget for public education. 


President Bell, Dr. Williams, Mr. 
Turner and the VEA Legislative Com- 
mittee met with Governor Almond on 
Tuesday, January 21 at 11:30 a.m. urg- 
ing him to implement the Legislative 
Committee’s recommendation, On 
Thursday, January 23, Mr. Bell, Dr. 
Williams and the VEA Legislative 
Committee appeared before the House 
Appropriations Committee and Senate 
Finance Committee and made a strong 
presentation on behalf of additional 
funds in the budget for teachers’ sal- 


aries in line with the Legislative Policy 


Statement. 


TV Presentations 


Dr. Robert PF. 
presentation in behalf of an increased 
appropriation for teachers’ salaries be- 
fore the joint session of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee on January 23 was 
later telecast throughout the State by 
six television stations. The VEA 
Executive Secretary showed by a series 
of charts the need for an additional 
20.5 million dollars for education and 
pressed for the $3600-$6000 salary 
schedule for teachers. 

Television showings for public in- 


Williams’ graphic 


formation were arranged by T. Pres- 
ton Turner, Assistant VEA Executive 
Secretary, on the following dates: 


WRVA-TV—Richmond 

5:50 P.M., Saturday, January 25 
Sam Carey, Program Director 
WAVY-TV—Portsmouth 

1:15 P.M., Sunday, January 26 
Richard Fraser, Program Director 
WDBJ-TV—Roanoke 

2:20 P.M., Sunday, January 26 
Paul Reynolds, Program Director 
WLVA—Lynchburg 

6:00 P.M., Monday, January 27 
Warren Uttal, Program Director 
WCYB-TV—Bristol 

7:15 P.M., Monday, January 27 
Frank Spaulding, Program Director 
WSVA-TV—Harrisonburg 

12:00 Noon, Wednesday, January 29 
Robert E. Lee, Program Director 





LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION. Thousands of pieces of mail including 
research studies and several issues of the Legislative News Flash have been sent 
for information to local education presidents, superintendents of schools, prin- 
cipals, legislative chairmen, VEA Board of Directors, members of the Legislature, 
newspapers and radio stations, and boards of supervisors. ‘A helping hand”’ is 
given by VEA staff members in preparing these voluminous mailings—clock wise, 
Mrs, L. R. Baril, Jr., secretary to Mr. Turner; Mrs. Ernest Frese, office secretary; 
Anna Stant, research assistant; Mrs. Hilma G. Deering, membership clerk; and 


Sadie S. Perry, receptionist. 
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Kditorials 


High Hopes 


(5 OVERNOR J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., during the 
short time in which he has been in office has al- 
eady provided a degree of statesmanship that has 
yeartened all Virginians who believe in a strong and 
mproved system of public education, 

His first administrative acts have been characterized 
xy empathy, intelligence, candor, and boldness. His 
yenetrating analysis of the challenge confronting this 
ation, including Virginia, and his general prescrip- 
tion for answering that challenge have shown a pene- 
tration of insight that leaves nothing lacking. 

Already he has given his stand on several contro- 
versial issues firmly and without equivocation. Dis- 
satisfied with the provisions for teachers’ salaries in 
the Stanley budget, he gave the need for substantial 
increases in the state-wide salary schedule first priority 
in his search for additional money. He has spear- 
headed a search for all possible additional funds at the 
beginning of the legislative session so that the Ap- 
propriations Committee would immediately know 
the outside limits of its appropriating power. 

With nearly $50,000,000 beyond the Stanley 
budget in requests for additional funds by various 
State agencies and institutions, his chief problem now 
is how to parcel out the extra $18,000,000 available, 
including the newly found $14,000,000 and the 
Stanley budget balance of $4,000,000. We earnestly 
hope that at least $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 of 
this will find its way into the Salary Equalization and 
Minimum Education Program Funds. 

As we have said often enough to be tired of saying 
it were it not so important, the matter of financing 
schools from the State level is not only a matter of 
the amount of money that is available, but the way 
in which it is distributed. 

The following charts as well as the analysis of 
local ability and effort found on pages 24, 25, and 


Here are the Facts 


by Robert F. Williams 


26 of this issue of the Journal graphically underscore 
this. We will never have a minimum salary schedule 
of sufficient proportions to attract and to hold com- 
petent teachers unless a much higher degree of equal- 
ization is employed in the distribution of State funds 
than at present obtains. 

Extremely sensitive as Governor Almond is to the 
necessity of a strong system of education for every boy 
and girl regardless of the geographical accident of 
where he lives, we believe that he will come to grips 
with this important problem during his administra- 
tion. 

A small committee, appointed by the Governor, 
with perhaps one or two authorities in school fiscal 
matters from out of the State to provide counsel, un- 
influenced by political or geographical considerations, 
could suggest a variety of sound and simple formulas, 
anyone of which would make State money go further 
in raising the level of education. This procedure has 
been followed successfully in other Southern states. 
It is partly because of their equalization programs 
that they have left us in so embarrassing a position 
with regard to minimum salary schedules. 

Any equalization program must be premised on the 
following: First, an acceptance of the State's respon- 
sibility toward the children in the less fortunate 
economic areas, and second, a willingness on the part 
of each locality to bear a fair share of the burden of 
taxation. As yet in Virginia a majority of our peo- 
ple has been unable to accept these two premises. 

Governor Almond has given us all high hopes for 
better days, educationally. He understands as thor- 
oughly as anyone the urgency of more adequately 
financing our schools. If during his administration 
he can lead a program which will not only provide 
more funds for public education, but can also effect 
an equitable system of distribution, he will write his 
name large on the record of Virginia’s educational 
progress. 


(The following charts, with commentary by Dr. Robert F. Williams, have been put on 16 mm. film. 
Six prints are available for use by local education associations and lay groups. ) 


Minimums in seven Southern states 
are now greater than Virginia’s in 
1960 under the Stanley budget. 
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Next to Florida, Virginia has the 
highest average per capita income 
payments to individuals. 


During 1956-57 Virginia spent only 
2.28% of its $6,000,000,000 income 
for public education. 
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Rance In Sataries Too Wide- 
1957-58 
Minimum Salary____ *3900 high 
2400 low 
Difference... ASOO 


(Max) Minimum Slay —_.*6000 high 


600 low 
Difference — 


2400 
83 COUNTIES HAVE MAXIMUM 
SALARIES BELOW AZEXANDRIAS 
MINIMUM OF 3900. 
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S50Divisins have maximum —____* 3600 


The difficulty in Virginia is not 
that salaries are generally low but 
the wide range. 


SALARIES OTHER 

STATE EMPLOYEES 
Hagincy Engineer -(TaineeY A900 
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Clerk Stenogapher 3600 "0 4320 (4 neaes) 


Sanitarian (Heath th Dext)3164-~ 4704 (sex 


Among State employees, only clerk- 

stenographers, requiring high school 

training, receive minimum as low as 
$3600. 
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|. Georgra- __ 74.2% 
?, North Carolina — 73.4 
3, Alabama 72./ 
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Virginia localities bear higher per- 
centage of total cost of education 
than rest of South. 
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130 COUNTIES and CITIES 
104 (94 COUNTIES and 10 Crmies) 


BELOW STATE AVERAGE 


RANGE 
Alexandria 4878.- sew 
Buchanan 72545, - tow 


104 divisions are below the average 
teacher’s salary for the State. 
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WHITE GRADUATES 
ALL COLLEGES 
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Y3 or “Or FE O4- 
Henrico____. 4f 
Fdajttlar—___.__. 33 
Alexandria_____ 29 
Roanoke County. 23 
Srincess Anne____ 1O 


Norfolk City___. 26 
Norfolk Courrty___22. 


One-third of all graduates are teach- 
ing in only seven relatively well 
paying divisions. 
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1956-1957 
WHITE 23/0 
NEGRO 49 
/2 DIVISIONS O 
AVERAGE 8% 
BUCHANAN 39% 


74.0 % of WRGIMA TEACHERS HELD 
DEGREES /N 1957-1958. 


RANGE- 
WARTINSILLE_ 95% 
BUCHANAN County 31% 


Difference in support means dif- 
ference in qualifications. 
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With a true rate of $.41, because of 
lack of ability, Buchanan raises 
locally only $29 per child. 
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% Al while graduates -/257 
24 Public and Private 
Colleges. 


69.2% of the graduates are teach- 
ing in divisions with minimums of 
$3000 or above. 
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Our challenge is to exert effort 
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*“EDUCATION remains one of the most important functions of 
State and local government” said Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 
in his Inaugural Address to the General Assembly and the people of 
Virginia at the State Capitol on January 11, 1958. 


The full text of his message concerning education is given below. 


Inaugural Address — 


Dedicated to EDUCATION 


by J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR. 


Governor, Commonwealth of Virginia 


STATE now, without reserva- 
tion, as I have so often stated: 
| am dedicated to the cause of pub- 
education in Virginia. I want 
to see every child possessing the 
capacity and will to learn afforded 
the best educational opportunities 
this Commonwealth can provide, 
irrespective of race or color. As I 
ant to emphasize somewhat later, 
the processes of sound education 
that have been important in the 
past seem to me imperative now. 
[he well-being of the State, the 
security of the Nation, even the sur- 
vival of western civilization, de- 
pend to a large degree upon the edu- 
cation of the coming generation. 
In guiding our children along this 
irgent path, our public schools, in 
familiar image, are like lamps: 
[ deplore the very thought that even 
ne of these should ever be dimmed 
extinguished, however briefly. I 
am determined to do everything 
within my power to promote and 
sustain an efficient, progressive, 
d well-functioning system of 
blic free schools thoughout Vir- 
ginia 
Yet in approaching this critical 
tter, we must face certain facts 
life squarely. Moderation may 
be, indeed, the noblest gift of 
heaven, but it is stark reality that 
confronts us here on earth. The 
people of Virginia, I believe, are 
overwhelmingly in favor of sound 
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pubic education; and the people 
of Virginia, I believe, are over- 
whelmingly against racial integra- 
tion of the public schools, These 
two convictions are mutually ex- 
clusive. The society in which we 
live demands that education reflect 
a spirit of progress and advance- 
ment. On a racially mixed basis, 
progress and advancement are ut- 
terly impossible in the _ public 
schools of Virginia today. 

No public school system can 
survive when it is isolated from 
the loyalty, confidence and support 
of a large segment of the people 
whose tax dollars are its only source 
of material support. Yet considera- 
tions of public finance are possibly 
the least of the vital factors here, 
though many local governing 
bodies, irrespective of State appro- 
priations, would not provide funds 
for the operation of racially mixed 
schools. Beyond the tangible mat- 
ter of tax dollars are the countless 
intangible factors of community 
pride, individual choice, age-old 
custom, and deep political convic- 
tion. Thousands upon thousands 
of Virginia parents simply would 
not send their children to racially 
integrated schools; they have made 
this clear in every way it is pos- 
sible for them to do so. By an act 
of the special session of the Assem- 
bly, no child may be compelled to 
attend such a school; but even if 




















this were not so, it would be ab- 
solute folly for the State to at- 
tempt such a compulsion. The re 
sult of forced integration would be 
half-schools or quarter-schools or 
ne schools, struggling for survival 
in communities torn by dissension. 
There could be no education, not 
in any meaningful sense of the 
word, under these circumstances. 
This is a somber picture, but | 
believe it is not overdrawn. I am 
convinced that there is not one po 
litical subdivision in Virginia 



























Governor Almond in delivering his 
inaugural address covered many 
points pertaining to education which 
are reproduced in this article. 
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where racially mixed schools can be 
conducted without such serious and 
irretrievable loss and damage to the 
cause of public education as to 
render the attempt, even on an ex- 
perimental basis, all but futile. ‘The 
agonizing study I have given this 
problem over a period of many 
months has persuaded me that so 
far as a State system of public edu- 
cation is concerned, integration 
anywhere means destruction every- 
where. And to paraphrase a great 
statesman, I say to you simply that 
I have not been elected Governor to 
preside over the liquidation of Vir- 
ginia’s schools. 

Any concept of merely defying 
usurped authority is submerged be- 
neath the importance and necessity 
of saving our public free schools 
from destruction. With fierce de- 
votion, with relentless and uncom- 
promising determination, we shall 
fight to prevent this tragic end. In 
honor, good conscience and decent 
discharge of our inescapable obli- 
gation to Virginia and her children, 
we can do no less. 


Support Convictions 

I call upon the people and their 
representatives in the General As- 
sembly to support me in sustaining 
this cause which my convictions 
persuade me to be morally just and 
right, and indispensable to the hap- 
piness, prosperity and culture of 
our people. 

There are those who would have 
me recommend specific and detailed 
proposals for dealing with the com- 
plex problem confronting us. A 
number of suggestions have been 
pressed upon me in the nature of a 
‘‘compromise,’’ but I find no area 
of compromise that might be use- 
fully explored. To compromise 
means to integrate. It is said that 
integration might be held to “‘a 
little integration,’ or to what is 
called ‘‘token integration.’’ It is 
urged that each locality should be 
left free to decide for itself. 

But the objections here are two 
in number: First, I cannot con- 
ceive such a thing as a ‘‘little inte- 
gration”’ any more than I can con- 
ceive a small avalanche or a modest 
holocaust, and I am confirmed in 
this skeptical view by the plain-— 
indeed, the blatant—statements of 
minority spokesmen. They have 
been armed out of political expedi- 
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J. LiINOSAY ALMOND. JR 
GOVERNOR 





COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
RICHMOND 


To The Teachers of Virginia: 


I welcome this opportunity of 


greeting the public school teachers of Virginia. 


You occupy positions of importance to the lives 


of youth throughout the Commonwealth. 


It is my hope that we in the state 


and local governments can continue to advance the 


cause of public education with the full support and 


understanding of those of you in these key positions 


in the classrooms. 


ency with inordinate power to force 
their will upon the majority. They 
are indifferent to appeals for mod- 
eration. They are determined to 
substitute chaos for order, and to 
impose upon the people of both 
races, heedless of the bitter conse- 
quences, an intimate and personal 
association for which neither race 
is prepared. No plan would be ac- 
ceptable to them except that which 
would open wide the door to com- 
plete amalgamation, with its con- 
sequent destruction of every sem- 
blance of hope for maintenance of 
an efficient and orderly system of 
public free schools. 

Second, so long as ours is a sys- 
tem of State public schools, fi- 
nanced in large part by State funds, 
administered by a State agency un- 
der a State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, there must be one 
State policy in this regard. Section 


Aoidhions Kemond Wy, 


J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 
Governor 


140 of our State Constitution pro- 
hibits the teaching of white and 
Negro children in the same class- 
room anywhere in Virginia; and 
while I am told this has been 
voided by action of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, I know 
it has not been voided by any 
action of the whole people of Vir- 
ginia. Legally, section 140 may 
not exist; but as an expression of 
Statewide policy, satisfactory to 
the people of this State for a period 
of more than 80 years, section 140 
remains a useful guide. 


The difficulty in all these ‘‘com- 
promise’ suggestions, in brief, is 
that they are premised upon the 
voluntary acceptance of some un- 
known degree of integration every- 
where in Virginia. To sanction 
any plan which would legalize the 
mixing of races in our schools 
would violate the clear and unmis- 
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kable mandate of the people to 
which I earlier referred. This, I 
cannot do. 
Virginia has no alternative but to 
sek to maintain a position of flex- 
ility so as to meet to the best ad- 
intage, in the light of conditions 
en existing, any situation which 
ay arise. She must utilize every 
»norable means through the adap- 
tion of her sovereign power and 
»vernmental machinery to prevent 
at which will destroy her public 
hool system. We ought not to 
rely upon any Maginot Lines. For 
iy own part, I am not dissatisfied 
ith the defenses erected by the 
issembly fifteen months ago, but 
will not hesitate to convene the 
issembly in extraordinary session 
henever the public interest may 
) require. 


No Federal Patrol 

One measure, however, I do 
commend for immediate adop- 
on. The preservation of public 
peace and good order is historically 
nd constitutionally a State func- 
on and not a Federal function. 
[his function I do not propose to 
ield. Nothing could be more pro- 
cative of civil strife and unrest, 
or more conducive to racial ten- 
on and violence, than the patrol- 
ng of public school property by 
rmed forces of the United States. 


No public school can function at 


e point of a bayonet, 

[herefore, I recommend to the 
nsideration of the General As- 
mbly the enactment of a law ex- 


pressly authorizing the Governor 


order the suspension of the oper- 
ion of any public school when- 
er and wherever military forces 
ay be employed by Federal 
ithority to police its operation. 

[ cannot leave this lamentable 
byect without one further word. 
am keenly conscious that, as 
overnor of Virginia, I am Gover- 
4 for all the people of Virginia, 
hite and Negro alike. To the 
egro people I would say this: I 
nnot agree to any program of in- 
gration of the schools, for the 
erriding constitutional and social 
asons | have attempted to set 
rth; yet | would express my pro- 
und hope that in the months 
vead we may explore other areas 
mutual concern, involving State 
rvices, with greater hope for re- 
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FLAG GOES BY IN INAUGURAL PARADE. Three former governors re- 
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viewing parade on front row from left are John Stewart Battle, Harry Flood 
Byrd, Sr., and outgoing Thomas Bahnson Stanley, with incoming Governor James 
Lindsay Almond, Jr., standing next on rostrum. 


solving divisive issues in a spirit of 
unity and good will. I pledge my 
unremitting efforts, also, toward 
the end that educational oppor- 
tunities, though separate, will be 
fully equal, and I call upon all our 
citizens who desire an effective and 
efficient system of education, avail- 
able to all our children, to lend 
their aid and cooperation in this 
vital undertaking. 

Permit me, now, to move on to 
a happier theme. I have treated the 
critical matter of integration at 
such length because the first im- 
perative, in my own view, is 
simply to preserve our public school 
system. The second aim, to which 
we must devote ourselves with 
equal energy, resourcefulness and 
sacrifice, lies in the improvement of 
our entire educational offering. 

There is so much that we can 
do! And, imbued with a sense of 
renewed dedication, let us agree 
that there is so much we will do! 


Literary Fund 


The Literary Fund, one of the 
great assets of this State, must be 
brought to a higher level of useful- 
ness as a convenient source of loans 
for local school construction and 
improvements. While public reve- 
nues, which are not unlimited, 
must be fairly distributed among 
many essential public services, | 
urge the General Assembly to ap- 
propriate a substantial part of the 


general fund surplus to the Liter 
ary Fund. It is my earnest hope 
that it may be possible for this ap 
propriation to approximate the sum 
of $15 million. The demands of 
our pupil load are in excess of the 
adequacy of facilities, and will con- 
tinue to rise at a rapid rate. These 
demands impose an_ obligation 
which must be discharged. This is 
our obligation, as Virginians. It 
certainly is not the obligation of 
the Congress of the United States. 
Our own localities should be en 
couraged to assume their full part 
of this responsibility, but should 
be aided by the State in every feas 
ible and practical manner. 

The present interest rate on Lit 
erary Fund loans is 3!4 per cent. 
This imposes an undue burden on 
the localities, and should be sub- 
stantially reduced. 


Buildings and Salaries 


I advocate modification of school 
construction regulations, with more 
autonomy and its attendant re 
sponsibility at the local level. In 
spending public funds on school 
buildings, frugality must be the 
watchword, substance the goal, 
with dispensable frills and append- 
ages eliminated. 

Important though new build- 
ings are, the efficacy of our public 
school system depends in largest 
measure upon the competency and 
adequacy of our teaching forces. In 
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character and dedication this force 
excels. In numbers it is inadequate. 
This inadequacy makes it as im- 
perative to recruit new teachers as it 
is vital to retain those who now 
compose the profession. Neither of 
these objectives may be attained 
without adequate compensation. 
The necessities of life, the right to 
a measure of security, the luring at- 
tractions of other fields of high and 
honorable endeavor and the dictates 
of simple justice and right demand 
that our teachers be paid better 
salaries. This is a matter of pri- 
mary importance. I, therefore, urge 
the General Assembly to appropri- 
ate funds sufficient to assure sub 
stantial increases in teacher salaries. 


Classroom Program 


The adequacy of school build 
ings and the sufficiency of teacher 
salaries are only two of the ele 
ments that must be provided for. 
There is a third: as never before, 
we must concern ourselves, 
thoughtfully and critically, with a 
reappraisal of what is taught. 


It is a shopworn phrase, I know, 
to say that “we live in a perilous 
time, and a great challenge lies be- 
fore us."’ We have heard the ad- 
monition sO many times that peril 
has lost its meaning, and challenge 
has lost its cutting edge. Yet the 
awesome, chilling truth is that our 
peril is indeed great: Russia has 
already demonstrated her power to 
deliver a major instantaneous at- 
tack; it would be folly to treat as 
mere sham the threat of her masters 
to ‘bury us.”’ If the Soviet Union 
continues unchallenged in her pre- 
eminence in the field of science, she 
can win the cold war over any 
length of time she chooses. 

We are familiar with Welling- 
ton’s famed remark that the Battle 
of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton; we must see to 
it that the mastery of space is not 
won in the Communist schools of 
Moscow. Russia attained her supe- 
riority in scientific achievement 
through her classrooms. We must 
meet the challenge to survival 
through ours. The demands of 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT GETS GOVERNOR’S FIRST MAJOR 
APPOINTMENT. Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is shown receiving from Governor Almond his appointment to a full 
four-year term. Dr. Paschall succeeded the late Dr. Dowell J. Howard last March, 
his appointment expiring when former Governor Stanley left office. When the new 
Governor made his first major appointment on January 16, Dr. Paschall said to 
him, “I assure you of my best endeavors in carrying forward the policies that you 
so clearly enunciated in your inaugural address.” 
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longrange technology, not merely 
in terms of our happiness and se- 
curity but in the terms of survival 
itself, can be met only through 
properly educated men and women, 


The common defense and gener- 
al welfare are responsibilities of the 
Federal government. Education re- 
mains one of the most important 
functions of State and local gov- 
ernment. The direction and con- 
trol of the classroom is a prerog- 
ative of the State. The State, 
therefore, controls the source of 
supply of advanced scientists need- 
ed for the present and future de- 
fense of the country, as well as for 
the broader programs of this com- 
petitive industrial age. 


Maintain State Rights 
or Invite Federal Authority 


The rights pertaining to State 
sovereignty, about which we are so 
deeply concerned, are invested with 
corresponding responsibilities. Fail- 
ure of the State properly to bear 
these responsibilities creates a 
vacuum and invites the exercise 
of invading Federal authority. 
Failure of the State to exercise its 
rights, in time of need, is tanta- 
mount to their abandonment. The 
greatest and most sincere demon- 
stration, economically, politically 
and socially, which can be made at 
this time for the retention of our 
rights, would be a major assump- 
tion of State responsibility in the 
field of education in the present na- 
tional crisis. 

I urge the General Assembly and 
the people of Virginia to join with 
me in finding bold and imaginative 
ways in which we of Virginia may 
rise to this challenge. In this re- 
gard, I recommend to the earnest 
and urgent consideration of the 
Assembly the excellent report of 
the Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council relating to the education 
of scientists and other specialists. 
This report was prepared before 
Russia’s convincing demonstration 
of superiority. These later develop- 
ments impose a high degree of 
urgency that the recommendations 
be promptly implemented, and that 
they be deemed a minimum pro- 
gram for improving the quantity 
and quality of our education of 
scientists and engineers. 

Let me emphasize that last com- 
ment if I may: Virginia ought not 
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ever to be contented wth merely a 
minimum program. We must never 
lag in preserving and cultivating 
Virginia’s capacity for leadership 
among the States of the Union. 
We should never be content to rest 
upon past glories; these should 
merely inspire us to future achieve- 
ments. With determination, with 
vision, and with a willingness to 
work hard, Virginia rightfully 
may aspire to a position of leader- 
ship in the natural and physical 
sciences, just as Virginia long ago 
carved bold new roads in the field 
of political science. Yet I would 
caution, in this regard, that a re- 
newed emphasis upon training in 
science must never be imposed at 
the neglect of equal emphasis upon 
training in the humanities. It has 
been aptly said that the preserva- 
tion of Western civilization de- 
mands of our educators two things: 
the development of scientists who 
can build a more deadly weapon, 
and the development of statesmen 
who can prevent its being used. 

There are many other matters of 
vital importance to the progress 
and welfare of Virginia that I 
would like to discuss with you. To 
do so at this time would involve 
further trespass upon your kinad- 
ness and patience. 

I wish to express to the Legis- 
lature my supreme pleasure for the 
high privilege and opportunity of 
working and cooperating with 
them in a spirit of mutual gcood- 
will, confidence and respect. It has 
been my good fortune in recent 
years to have served with them in 
an advisory capacity. My respect 
and admiration for their assiduous 
attention to duty and their pro- 
found loyalty and devotion to Vir- 
ginia are a deep source of en- 
couragement and inspiration to me 
as I assume this high office. 

With immovable faith in the 
eficacy of prayer; with full recog- 
nition of my own limitations; 
with firm trust in Almighty God; 
humbly invoking His guidance of 
my will and purpose, and in su- 
preme reliance upon Him for wis- 
dom and strength, I dedicate all 
that I am, and pray to be, to the 
service of the people of Virginia. 
With my whole heart, I pray to 
merit their confidence as we walk 
with firm step and high resolve 
nto the days which lie ahead. 


for FEBRUARY, 1958 


New Virginia Governor 


When J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. was still a small boy in Orange County early in 
this century, he began dropping in at the courthouse to listen to legal argument 
and political oratory. 

Now, at fifty-nine, J. (for James) Lindsay Almond, Jr. has been a lawyer, 
assistant commonwealth’s attorney, judge, congressman, and attorney general. 
This succession of jobs led him to the portico of the Capitol and his inauguration 
on January 11 as Governor of Virginia. 

He was born in Charlottesville on June 15, 1898, son of a locomotive engineer 
on the Southern Railway. While Lindsay Almond was still young, his father 
retired to a farm in Orange County near Locust Grove. (His father lived there 
until his death in 1936; his mother still lives there at the age of eighty-three. One 
of Mr, Almond’s brothers—he has two brothers and a sister—manages the farm. ) 

When he was graduated from high school in 1917, young Almond was drafted 
and allowed to go to the University of Virginia as a member of the Student Army 
Training Corps. But the war was soon over and he was discharged. After his 
first year he had to leave the university because he didn’t have the money for 
tuition. A new principal was needed at Zoar High School near his home and 
Almond got the job. A new principal was needed specifically because the 
students had beat up the old one and chased him away. 

Almond established his authority by fighting the biggest and oldest student— 
a “boy” of twenty-two or twenty-three—and spent a happy year as principal. 
Ther he returned to the University of Virginia, enrolling this time directly in 
the law school. After one more interruption to teach school and replenish his 
funds, he was graduated with a law degree in 1923. He decided to practice law 
in Roanoke “because it was growing.” .. , In 1930, the young trial lawyer, 
Lindsay Almond, was appointed assistant commonwealth’s attorney for the city 
of Roanoke. Just two years later, the General Assembly elected him judge of 
Hustings Court. 

In 1945, the Sixth District seat in the House of Representatives was vacated, 
and the Democratic convention in the district drafted Judge Almond for the job. 
He won an overwhelming victory in the general election and went to Washing- 
ton in 1946. 

When Virginia Attorney General Harvey B. Apperson died in the midst of a 
term in 1948 the leaders of the Democratic organization in the State prevailed 
upon Mr, Almond to come to Richmond and take over for him. The General 
Assembly elected him to the unexpired term, and he took office on April 19, 1948. 
(Ed. After nearly ten years in the Attorney General’s office, Mr. Almond resigned 
as of September 15, having formally announced his candidacy for Governor on 
November 18, 1956.) 

When Almond was still a law student, he had gone to Roanoke to take the 
bar examination; there he met Josephine Katherine Minter. They were married 
in 1925. She is quite effective as a public speaker, herself, and has had her own 
career as a leader of the United Lutheran Church in America, in which she and 
Mr. Almond both have been active. 

Mr. Almond is a big man, six feet tall and weighing 198 pounds. His most 
distinguishing physical characteristic is his white hair, parted in the middle and 
wagging back and forth just over his quick blue eyes as he ducks and swings his 
head in conversation or oratory. His sense of humor is excellent. 

When Governor Almond settles down to the routine of office, he will face a 
formidable array of sticky problems. A few of the more imposing ones are the 
segregation-integration crisis in public education, state tax policy, highway build- 
ing, local debt, and the expansion of state facilities for higher education. Nobody 
can say just how Governor Almond will attack all the facets of these and other 
problems, nor how the current and future sessions of the General Assembly of 
Virginia will deal with his proposals. But on his record he can be expected to 
wade into problems energetically; to seek advice and to listen, but to make most 
of his own decisions; to say what he thinks, preferring to err if he must by over- 
stating himself rather than by remaining noncommittal, 


This biographical sketch of Virginia’s new Governor has been ex- 
tracted from article by Charles McDowell, Jr. as published in the 
January 1958 issue of THE COMMONWEALTH MAGAZINE, and 


shared with their permission. 
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The Impending Fraud 
In Higher Education 


Hampden-Sydney opened its 
doors in January 1776. Its charter 
was granted in 1783. Modesty for- 
bids my elaborating the theme of 
its greatness, but, since Richmond 
has the largest collection of Hamp- 
den-Sydney men of any city tn the 
world, maybe I should remind you 
that directly or through its alumni 
it founded or revitalized a number 
of institutions of higher learning. 
It is well known that two of Rich- 
mond’s finest professional schools, 
the Medical College of Virginia 
and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, look to Hampden-Sydney for 
parenthood. I believe that Edward 
Baptist, Hampden-Sydney, class of 
1813, ts counted as the father, or 
at worst the grandfather, of the 
University of Richmond. Perhaps 
less well known ts the fact that in 
the founding of the University at 
Charlottesville, chonologically the 
fourth college of Virginia, Mr. 
Jefferson was dependent on Joseph 
C. Cabell, who attended both 
Hampden-Sydney and William and 
Mary. 


ET us pause to dissect the typi- 
| # cal college, to study its anat- 
omy. What are the essential ele- 
ments? We can best begin by re- 
calling the classic definition given 
by James A. Garfield, who is re- 
ported as having said that college, 
to him, meant a student on one end 
of a log bench and Mark Hopkins 
(the great teaching president of 
Williams College) on the other 
end. There we have it: the student, 
the log bench (meaning equip- 
ment), and the teacher. My thesis 
is that these three basic components 
must be kept in reasonable balance, 
qualitative as well as quantitative, 
or we get something less than real 
education. 

The students, the raw material, 
yes we must have them. Don’t let 
their looks, carefully dead-pan, 
fool you. They are just about the 
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by DR. JOSEPH C. ROBERT 
President, Hampden-Sydney College 


smartest group in the world, out- 
side of class that is. I'll bet that if 
all the energy spent in parading 
that cow in Dr. Massey's classroom 
at Hampden-Sydney had been 
given to studying the course every- 
body in that generation would have 
made the Dean’s list. (At least if I 
can believe half of what I am told. ) 
Woe to the administrator or to the 
professor who forgets his sense of 
humor! 

I tell you in all seriousness that 
the typical college boy is a lad of 
tremendous integrity. Of course it 
is not stylish to parade one’s vir- 
tue; thus he is prone to be good in 
a sneaky sort of way. | could bring 
a glow to your cheeks and, | think, 
even tears to your eyes if I were to 
narrate the precious and intimate 
glimpses into a boy’s soul, which 
have been my privilege to share. 
The college boy is criticized for 
many things. All I can say is that 
he rather accurately reflects his 
home environment. If he is al- 
ready on the right track, we can 
move ahead with him; if not— 
well, building a new road bed is 
usually more of a major operation 
than most colleges can perform. 

If the first ingredient is the stu- 
dent, the second is the equipment 
—Garfield’s log. I remind you that 
physical devices in a college can be- 
come obsolete quite as naturally as 
those in a manufacturing plant. 
And it is peculiarly necessary that 
our libraries and scientific equip- 
ment be kept up to date. 





Dr. Robert gave this stirring 
message at the Rotary Club of 
Richmond, on December 10, 
1957. 


Preliminary to a survey of the 
third ingredient in the Mark Hop- 
kins formula, I report an immortal 
saying credited to that sage of the 
prairies, Alfalfa Bill Murray, once 
governor of Oklahoma. He de- 
scribed a college as the home of 
“footballs, highballs, and screw- 
balls.’’ Without passing judgment 
on the heavy insinuations in the 
first two-thirds of this galloping 
phraseology, I would have you 
concentrate for a moment on the 
last third. 

Now the professor has been the 
butt of jokes, the delight of the 
cartoonist who presents dear old 
Doctor Dimwit, groggily peering 
through heavy glasses as he absent- 
mindedly moves about, waving a 
professorial umbrella, if he hasn't 
forgotten this article. How con- 
trasting the European tradition! 
Herr Doctor Professor across the 
Atlantic is a man of parts, an indi- 
vidual of great prestige. 

I hasten to say that I have 
never seen more loyalty and devo- 
tion, more self-sacrifice, than that 
on the college campuses today. 
And in 1957 who is foolish enough 
to question the essential character 
of the work of pure as well as ap- 
plied scholarship? 

College professors today, partic- 
ularly those in Virginia, are grossly 
underpaid. I suppose that in the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies the situation reflected the 
early identification of preacher ard 
professor. If one had a call, ore 
was supposed to ignore such worlc- 
ly things as dollars . 

If the call to teaching is not ac- 
companied by a reasonably ade- 
quate income, that call is not going 
to be heard, at least not by a su - 
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ficiently large number of our young 
people today. 

Up to this point our colleges 
heve been nourished by a sort of ac- 
acemic cannibalism; we have been 
eaing the professor. To shift our 
figure, we have been living on bor- 
rowed time. We have been capital- 
izng on the loyalty of the old 
timers, too devoted or too set in 
their ways to leave. 

According to figures given me a 
couple of months ago the average 
salary of the teacher in the private 
colleges of Virginia was $2600 in 
1940, $4600 last year. (And the 
figures from the tax-supported col- 
leges are not much better.) Don’t 
be deceived by this set of figures 
from the academic world. Because 
of the inflationary trend, the pur- 
chasing power of this professor 
who theoretically got a two thou- 
sand dollar raise actually declined 
ten per cent. 


Producing Professors 


We look for professors, and they 
are too few to fill our vacancies. 
Suppose you were a drug manufac- 
turer and suppose that you wanted 
a good chemist, a well-trained, pro- 
fessionally-minded man, and sup- 
pose you were told that you had to 
hire such a man or your business 
uld break down, but that you 
uld have to pay him about three 
yusand dollars per year less than 
ur competitors. What would 
u do? Now that is exactly the 
ituation confronting a host of 
leans and presidents today—and 
this could be applied to areas other 
than chemistry. ‘The average pro- 
sorial salaries in Virginia are 
wer than those in some nearby 
tions, lower than the national 
vel, and certainly are lower than 
uivalent pay in industries which 
compete for our professional men. 
We are confronted by facts, not 
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Larger and larger numbers of 
\mericans want their children to 

to college. Note that in the year 
1900 only four per cent of the 
ung people of college age (18- 
21) were in college. Since theri the 
tio has increased between six and 
ven fold and it is still going up. 

your computations you must 
d to this increasing ratio the 
n ost overwhelming fact of all, an 
inipending increase of staggering 
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Dr. Joseph Clarke Robert has been president of 
Hampden-Sydney College since August 1, 1955. 
Before coming to Virginia he was president of 
Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina, during 
1952-55 and was associate dean of Duke Graduate 
School during 1948-52. He has taught history at 
Duke University and Ohio State University. He 
has also taught during summer sessions at the 
University of Richmond and the University of 
Kentucky. His early experience includes work in 
a bankers-brokers office at Greenville, S. C. and 
historical work with the National Park Service 
at Yorktown, Virginia. 


“College born and college bred”, Dr. Robert 
made his advent at State College, Mississippi. His 
father was for many years dean of the School of 
Agriculture at Mississippi State College. His 


widowed mother now lives at Lexington, Virginia, 
with his sister, Mrs. Francis Pendleton Gaines, wife of the president of 


Washington and Lee University. 


Dr. Robert graduated magna cum laude with an AB degree from Furman 
University in 1927 and received his AM from Duke University in 1929. He 
was a Watauga Fellow at Harvard University and University Fellow at Duke 
where he was awarded his Ph.D. degree in 1933. 


Author of several historical works and a member of five historical groups, 
Dr. Robert is a past president of Duke chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, and holds 
membership in Delta Kappa, Sigma Chi, Rotary, Commonwealth Club, and 


College Presbyterian Church. 


proportions in the college age 
group. 

Now what is the big question 
and the startling answer—at least 
to me the answer is both startling 
and, in measure, depressing. 

The big question is not where 
the buildings are to come from. A 
crash program of construction or 
new uses of space already here could 
be developed. But rather where are 
the professors to come from. They 
are not easily produced. It takes a 
minimum of three years of full- 
time work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree to obtain the doctorate, and 
mighty few do it in three years. 
For major professorships the doc- 
torate is now thought of as essen- 
tial. (Half of our teachers at 
Hampden-Sydney, 47 %—already 
have the doctorates, and another 
15% are close to this advanced 
degree). 

Even if we were to move prompt- 
ly and boldly we still would have 
to face a period of inadequate staff- 
ing, a season of impromptu de- 
vices, patchwork, as well as in- 
decent fakery and | am afraid some 
outright fraud. 

I repeat, in my judgment the 
zero hour has already passed. And 
remember: You can’t create col- 
leges merely by throwing together 
a few Gothic arches, erecting a 
couple of goal posts and applying 
the title professor to some mild- 
mannered incompetent who finds 


that he can’t sell life insurance. 
This would be giving our children 
the stones of stupidity when they 
hunger for the bread of knowledge. 


Schooled in Virginia 


Yes Virginia is in greater danger 
of losing her distinction in higher 
education than the average citizen 
realizes. There is a real threat to 
quality education which heretofore 
has been the hallmark accompany- 
ing the phrase “‘schooled in Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

But I do have some words of real 
hope. Although we have lost time 
we can, first of all, cushion the 
blow. Yes, there are some sensible 
formulas which provide at least a 
partial solution. But they are not 
easy solutions. This thing can’t 
be handled by the simple parlia- 
mentary maneuver of appointing a 
committee and expecting it to do 
all the work. 

There are several hard answers. 
You have often heard of the first 
(1): Restrict college attendance to 
those who are demonstrably will- 
ing and able to take full advantage 
of what is offered. 

You have doubtless been re- 
minded of the second: Encourage 
an imaginative program of experi- 
mentation to determine the most 
efficient use of teaching manpower. 
Parenthetically I say that new vis- 
ual and aural aids are significant, 
but we should remember that there 
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is a limit to their effectiveness. | 
do not endorse academic feather- 
bedding, shall we call it—to delay 
technological advance, but I can 
hardly envision an alumni gather- 
ing in which tears of sentiment are 
shed, not for Dear old Prof Jones, 
he of the bleary bi-focals, but 
rather for dear old Philco TV 
Model 13A, full spectrum, or what 
have you. 

Third, and the most significant, 
is to give radical rethinking of our 
attitude towards the professor. Re- 
ward him with the esteem and the 
income which the importance of his 
job deserves. He must be granted 
a station in life at least equal to 
that of a firstclass dentist or a mod- 
erately successful vice-president of 
a suburban bank. (Some progress 
has already been made in all three 
directions. ) 


Education Out of Hand 


The alternatives for Virginia are 
clear: muddle and mediocrity on 
the one hand, or work and quality 
on the other. Although for the 
moment we in education present a 
respectable front, we can’t draw 
forever from the stockpile of past 
achievements. 

In simple language I say that 
this great and marvelous state of 
Virginia has let its time table of 
higher education get out of hand. 
The hour is late, the stakes are 
high. 

And the educator should not 
come hat in hand beseeching, but 
rather with chin high and honest 
hopes shining from his face. The 
educator should come with no 
apology, for his record in this 
State has been splendid. He operates 
a business of no mean size and of 
importance rivalled only by the 
church. His is a great cause. 

And remember that this is a do- 
it-yourself-job. In other words, 
don’t write your Congressman! 
And if we fail we mustn't blame 
anybody but ourselves. We have 
become accustomed to blaming 
something or somebody, anything 
rather than ourselves for our short- 
comings. Throughout the cen- 
turies we pointed accusing fingers 
at the Indians, the Scotch mer- 
chants, the English kings, the pro- 
tective tariffs, the abolitionists, 
Sherman, discriminatory freight 
rates and the boll weevil or some- 
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thing else whenever we _ were 
weighed and found wanting. 
Granting that we have had our 
problems, will you permit me to 
recite three lines from Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar? 


Men at some time are masters of 
their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our Stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings. 
(Julius Caesar, I, ii, 134) 
Away with any remnants of the 
hysteria-wisteria complex which 
dulls the spirit and palsies the hand. 
Down with any artificially-created 
curtain of white columns which 
would bar us from a broad inter- 
pretation of our responsibilities. 
Let us send our good ideas abroad, 
and accept good ideas in return. 
Here in Richmond we walk on 
holy ground. Will you turn a deaf 
ear to the voices of Commissary 
Blair, Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Edward 
Baptist coming across the years? 
Yes, there were giants in those 
days—but there can be giants in 
these days. 





If you are willing to accept with- 
out protest a lazy descent into the 
hell of mediocrity. which comes 
from fatty preoccupation with the 
trivial, then change the name of the 
Commonwealth and save the magic 
syllables Virginia for a past and 
worthy generation. Guard well lest 
obscene desecration come to our 
motto—and it be mauled into some 
such jargon as sick, simpering, and 
tyrannical. There is no tyranny 
worse than the tyranny of ignor- 
ance. 

I plead the cause of public as 
well as private colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The answer lies with you, the 
tax payers, the philanthropists, the 
statesmen. 

Where could this plea be made 
with more appropriateness than in 
Richmond, the capital city of the 
mother state of the greatest nation 
in the world? And can you ignore 
the motto of your club, our club, 
service above self? 

I come to you not in despair but 
in hope and in the belief that the 
answer will be that befitting true 
Virginians. 


“Hey — Don’t Forget the Bottom Part, Too” 





Herblock in The Washington Post 11-13-57 
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Let’s Sponsor a Foreign 


Ntudent 


_—_. 'S sponsor a foreign stu- 
dent!’’ This enthusiastic re- 
sponse came to Robert L. Thomp- 
son, adviser for boys at George 
Washington High School, Dan- 
ville, in the fall of 1956. Students 
made this request after Mr. 
Thompson had _ explained the 
American Field Service — the 
agency at 113 East 30th Street, 
New York 16, New York, which 
acts as coordinator between Ameri- 
can schools and schools of other 
countries. 

After informing the American 
Field Service of our interest in 
sponsoring a foreign student, we 
set up the details to accomplish 
our goal. 

First, there was the matter of 
finances. It would cost approxi- 
mately $650.00 to bring a student 
to our school. This money as 
stated by AFS would be raised by 
the school itself, by civic organiza- 
tions, or by an individual or indi- 
viduals. The students decided to 
make it a project of the Student 
Council. The money was raised 
during September to June when the 
check was mailed to AFS. The 
inter-club council at George Wash- 
ington decided that each club 
would pledge a certain amount for 
the project, and that was how the 
entire amount was raised. Various 
projects were started by clubs to 
raise the money. The French Club 
gave dancing lessons, the Student 
Council printed student directories 
and sponsored a ‘“‘twirp’’ week, 
and the German Club sold Christ- 
mas trees. 

Finally, we learned from AFS 
that Oner Tuzun, a student from 
Robert College in Istanbul, Tur- 
key, would be a likely person as a 
guest in our school. Oner has been 
with us now since last September, 
and the mutual experiences that he 
and the students are enjoying speak 
well for the value and purpose of 
the AFS program. 
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Two other aspects of a program 
such as this must be carefully con- 
sidered, First, the foreign student 
who comes to the American school 
must have an American family 
with whom he will make his home. 
It is essential that a wise choice be 
made for the student’s ‘“‘home away 
from home.”’ It is from this family 
that many of the student's ideas 
and opinions about the American 
way of life are formed. 

The second aspect of housing to 


by GRANVILLE B. SMITH 


Adviser, Student Council, 


George Washington High School, 


Danville 


be considered is one that has a 
marked effect on the community at 
large. In June, when the student 
is to return home, schools partici- 
pating in the program will act as 
hosts to a group of foreign students 
from other parts of the country. 
They arrive at the school in buses 
and spend a couple of days with 
families throughout the communi- 
ty. In this way a large part of the 
community is able to enjoy and 


(Continued on page 38) 

















Photo by Carl H. Furgurson, Jr. 


AMERICA AND TURKEY EXCHANGE IDEAS. Jo Annette Savage, stu- 
dent chairman of American Field Service program at George Washington High 
School, Danville, shows Oner Tuzun of Istanbul, Turkey, foreign exchange 


student, some features of their school. 
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I you spend less than ten minutes studying this cartoon, we're going to be 

awfully disappointed—On the platform that things most thoroughly ab- 
sorbed and longest remembered often have a touch of humor to sugar coat them, 
we have long thought this particular cartoon does more for the cause of lo, the 


poor teacher, than all the words we've ever read or heard on the subject. 


Most every profession is described as one you've got to like or you shouldn't 
be in it. We all know how completely that is true of teaching—or we think we 
do, For a goodly portion of us, the simple relief of getting the children back in 


school is about all the convincing we need. 


But it goes a great deal further than that, if we can believe the cartoon—and we 
certainly can. From abysmal indifference at one end of the spectrum to busy- 
body interference at the other, a teacher is never permitted to forget that there 
are two parents for every child—and that there are at least three demands on 


every minute of his or her time. 


We've often wondered how a superintendent of schools can spend months of 
study of such a problem as where to put the new building or what to do about 
double shifts, discuss his convictions with a duly constituted board of smart men 
and women, finally take the proposal to the public, get it kicked around by 
people who have given it comparatively little thought and most of that in terms 


of their personal interests—and come away smiling. 


And when the erstwhile Chicago mother gives her child's teachers a tough time 
because educational facilities and policies are a little different out here in the baby 
state and this burgeoning community, we keep wondering why we so seldom 


hear of a teacher up and resigning! 


‘“Here, teacher,’’ is about what we say when we turn our kids over to the 





; school system each September. ““They’re your responsibility now. It’s up to you 
to see to it that they are honor students—and don’t let’s have any of that home 


work nonsense this year to keep us from bridge and television! And the selfish- 


wry 


ness and smarty stuff that we have tolerated all summer rather than to make 
the effort to cope with—they’re your problem, and we expect you to make our 
kids into children of perfect deportment immediately. Their outlook on life is 


your problem—and it had better be good! 


| ‘Another thing; don’t expect us to devote much if any of our valuable time 
to PTSA and teacher consultations and the social events and the athletic con- 
tests; we're terribly interested, of course, but not enough to attend! Sorry, but 


school is your business, teachers; we have a million other things on our minds.” 


This—and the cartoon—are somewhat exaggerated. Somewhat, but not 
1 much. Let’s make this a better school year for all concerned; it would be a great 


boon to our town and our Valley. 


Oe 


Reprinted from The Arizonian. Our thanks to Dwight W. Koppes for 
sharing this editorial from his weekly newspaper of September 13, 1957, 
published in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
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Waynesboro 
Schools 
Participate 
in 
Nation-wide 


Observances 





Mrs. E. Driver Etter, 
fifth grade teacher at 
Westwood Hills 
School, Waynesboro, 
demonstrates a class- 
room situation from a 
store window. An in- 
tercommunication sys- 
tem was used to enable 
the on-lookers from the 
street to hear all the 
conversation in the 
classroom. This scene 
took place during 
American Education 
Week. 


Another “glass class” went through the motions of a typical school day in 
the window of a Waynesboro furniture store during American Education 
Week. Here first grade pupils taught by Jo Lee Wood at Westwood Hills 
School go through a day’s work in their converted classroom. Citizens were 
kept informed as to what was going on by a microphone and loudspeaker. 





servance of National Book Week was marked by their Third graders at Wayne Hills School, taught by Catherine 

ibrary bulletin board at Waynesboro High School. Look- Cash, prepared this exhibit in observance of National 
at the display is Andrea Dobson, a member of the Book Week. It was declared one of the best of many 
nmittee which prepared the exhibit. During the week, prepared by Waynesboro elementary schools under the 
ldren’s books were exhibited in the Waynesboro leadership of Mrs. Margaret Rolston, librarian, and Mar- 
rary. jorie Winkelmann, art teacher. 








Arlington County Scholarship 
Fund for Teachers 


by JAMES W. TYLER 


In 1955 the Arlington County 
Council of PTAs established a com- 
mittee to collect and administer a 
fund to encourage, recruit, and retain 
superior teachers for the children of 
Arlington County. Realizing the mag- 
nitude of the task confronting it, the 
scholarship committee projected long 
range plans to increase the supply of 
teachers and to improve the quality of 
present and future teachers. 

In developing a program of action, 
the committee took note of the excel- 
lent scholarship program provided by 
the State and made plans to use local 
funds to supplement the State Pro- 
gram. 

To encourage more outstanding 
young people to enter the teaching 
profession, the scholarship committee 
offers awards to Arlington County 
High School seniors who are interested 
in teaching in elementary or secondary 
school. During the first two years of 
operation, the committee awarded 
three scholarships of $1,000 each. 
These awards went to Barbara Batson 
who is now studying elementary edu- 
cation at Madison College, Virginia; to 
Judith McCullough who is taking 
elementary education at Westminster 
College, Pennsylvania; and to George 
Cochrane who is studying at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond to become a high 
school science teacher. 


Guides to Selection 


The selection of high school seniors 
is made by the scholarship committee 
with the assistance of school guidance 
personnel. The following have been 
adopted as guides: 

1. Applicant must be a member of a 
graduating class of an accredited 
high school located in Arlington 
County, Virginia. 

2. Applicant must rank in the upper 
one-half of his class. 

3. Applicant must have shown a 
genuine interest in the teaching 
profession, and agree to pursue a 
course in teacher training and 
plan to teach upon completion of 
the college education. 

4. The complete high school record 
will be reviewed and considera- 
tion given to: 





a. potential ability to become a 
successful teacher 

b. evidence of school and com- 
munity service 

c. extra curricular activities and 

d. scholarship 

§. Applicant will make a statement 
regarding his need for a scholar- 
ship. Financial need will be given 
consideration. 

6. Recipients may attend the college 
of their choice provided the school 
is an accredited teacher training 
institution, 

7. Selection of the students to re- 
ceive scholarships will be made by 
the Scholarship Committee. 

8. Each recipient will receive a letter 
from the Scholarship Committee 
stating the amount of the scholar- 
ship awarded. Money will be 
mailed directly to the college. 

9. Applicant must submit through 
the Guidance Department of his 
school a completed application 
form provided by the Scholarship 
Committee of the Arlington 
County Council of PTAs and a 
transcript of high school credits. 
Applicant will present himself for 
a personal interview before the 
Committee upon request. 


~ 


Subject Matter Training 


The second phase of the Arlington 
Scholarship Program provides advanced 
subject matter training to selected 
teachers in the Arlington School Sys- 
tem. This phase of the program has 
been popular with Arlington teachers. 
During the first two years of operation 
the Committee paid cost of tuition, 
books, and fees for fifty-nine teachers 
who made application for summer 
study. The Committee is proud that it 
has been able to assist almost every 
teacher who applied for aid in study- 
ing to improve teaching techniques or 
mastery of subject matter. Since the 
purpose of the program is to improve 
the quality of classroom teaching, it 
has not provided funds to administra- 
tors nor to teachers taking courses in 
administration. 

In the development of a scholarship 
program, the Scholarship Committee 
has received enthusiastic support from 
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Dr. Tyler is principal of Ken. 
more Junior High School and a 
member of the Arlington County 
Scholarship Committee. As 
president of District H, Dr. Tyler 
is a vice-president of the Virginia 
Education Association and serves 
on the VEA Board of Directors. 





the Arlington County School Board. 
During the first two years of the 
scholarship program the School Board 
provided additional stipends, averag- 
ing $200 each, to teachers selected by 
the Scholarship Committee for sum- 
mer study. The amount of the stipend 
varied somewhat according to the num- 
ber and type of courses taken. 

In selecting the teachers for summer 
study, the Scholarship Committee re- 
lies heavily on the recommendations of 
a committee of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals who study the plans of 
each applicant in terms of his needs 
and the needs of the school system. 

Colleges and universities have co- 
operated with the Scholarship Com- 
mittee in offering courses designed 
specifically for the teachers involved. 
In the summer of 1956, George Wash- 
ington University provided special in- 
struction for a group of Arlington 
Mathematics teachers who were in- 
terested primarily in improving their 
teaching methods. Other colleges have 
made similar arrangements. 


County Organizations Contribute 


Although the County Council of 
PTAs took the responsibility of organ- 
izing and sponsoring the Scholarship 
Committee, other county organizations 
have endorsed the work of the Com- 
mittee. To date the following organ- 
izations have officially sponsored the 
Scholarship Fund: Arlington County 
Public Schools, Arlington Chamber of 
Commerce, Arlington Parent-Teacher 
Association, Arlington Education As- 
sociation, and National Academy of 
Sciences. Each sponsoring organization 
has representation on the Scholarship 
Committee. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
money which the Committee has re- 
ceived came from the local parent- 
teacher associations. Many PTAs are 
regularly budgeting a sum each year 
for scholarships. Other contributions 
were received from the Arlington Edu- 
cation Association, Arlington Kiwanis 
Club, Ki-Wives of Arlington, Wake- 
field High School Science Club, Park- 


way Citizens Association, Williams- 
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yurg Citizens Association, Quota Club 
f Arlington, Civitan Club of Arling- 
con, Junior Woman’s Club of Arling- 
on, individuals, Arlington County 
Council of PTAs, and Claremont Citi- 
ens Association. 

In evaluating two years operation, 
he members of the Committee feel 
that a significant beginning has been 
made toward developing a constructive 
rogram to meet the quantitative and 
jualitative demands of our schools. 
[here is need for many more student 
scholarships than the Committee has 
been able to award. The Committee 
hopes that it will scon be able to pro- 
vide a greater number of scholarships, 
ind that other communities in Virginia 
will increase their scholarships for 
teachers. Inadequate zs the number is, 
members of the Committee believe the 
fact that citizens of Arlington are suf- 
ficiently interested in teaching to pro- 
vide assistance to those preparing to 
teach has had a wholesome effect on 
the attitudes of high school students 
toward the teaching profession. 

The effect of the program for as- 
sisting teachers with summer school 
has been an immediate and significant 
increase in the enthusiasm of Arling- 
ton teachers. At a recent meeting of 
the teachers who had participated in 
the 1957 summer study program, a 
number of them remarked that for the 
first time they felt that they were 
working in a community where their 
professional talents were appreciated. 
Many indicated that this was the first 
time they had received financial as- 
sistance to secure professional train- 
ng. 

What of the future? The Commit- 
tee hopes to continue the two pro- 
grams on an expanded basis and to 
provide assistance in other areas as 
financial resources permit, The possi- 
bility of helping former teachers to 
prepare for resumption of their teach- 
ng careers by taking refresher courses 
s being explored. Consideration is also 
being given to a request from teachers 
o pay for courses taken during the 
school year. 

To enable it to function in a more 
yusiness-like manner, the Committee 
1as applied to the Commonwealth for 

charter as an independent corpora- 
tion. The By-Laws of the proposed 
charter provide that the board of di- 
ectors of the corporation shall be 
1amed by the sponsoring organizations, 
ind provision is made for additional 


sponsors. 











Placement Service 


For Teachers 


This replaces the Registration Service, which has been available 
since 1948. 


The Placement Service is more complete and confidential. 


Those interested in changing their teaching position or seeking 
placement will supply full credentials covering college record, ex- 
perience record, references, and recommendations. This confidential 
information will be made available to interested superintendents 
only upon request. 


Records will be kept up-to-date from year to year. 


To set up the complete files required for this service, the Board 
of Directors has established the following costs for Placement 
Service: 


VEA Members—$10.00 Initial fee 
15.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Non-Members —$15.00 Initial fee 
25.00 Additional if employment is 


secured 


Use the coupon below to secure Placement Service forms on 
which the necessary information is to be recorded for available 
positions, 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please send me the necessary forms for Teacher Placement Service. 


Name 
Address 


City or Town 













TEACHERS! WIN A FRI 


..sOR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSH' 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 





























Complete the following statement in 25 ale 
words or less: “I like American Seating s | 

school furniture because...” Jam 
2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of Fre 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- and 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an € a\ 
independent panel of educators who will do a 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be ny 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By asy ; 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of hs 
its being accepted for judging, you consent aia 
to the American Seating Company using such vord 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- heric 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the here 
property of the American Seating Company. an § 
3 Submit your entry on a post card or in post 

* a letter. Include your name and address, unct 
and the name and address of the school Bn ze 
where you teach. Address your entry to: lexi 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box re 1s 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. color 






4 You may submit as many entries as you 
wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 










Entries must be postmarked not later 

than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 






standa 













This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract — in 






any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their réspec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

” proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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ARIS VACATION FOR 2 


S EASY-TO-WIN 
AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


¢ THI 


AVin a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
yur way to Europe and intriguing Paris 
e tae Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
s Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
ame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower... sample 
French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
Bnd French fashions! 
e awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
ff your choice! 
asy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
ere’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
yvords or less, the following statement: “J 


a3 


nerican Seating school furniture because... 
here are some hints that may help you win! 
an Seating classroom furniture encourages 
posture and improves student performance. 
functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
lexibility for all class activities. This fine 
re is exceptionally sturdy and durable .. . 


colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMIE RICAN 
SEATING 
® 


standard by which all other public seating is measured 


LL 














GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world .. . 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 








VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Word AIRLINES 


SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 


You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 





OF 


ERSONS 


ano JH vents 


Administrative Assistant 


Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, super- 
visor of the teaching materials center 
for the Arlington schools since Sep- 
tember 1948, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to Dr. T. Edward 
Rutter, superintendent of schools in 
Arlington. 

Dr. Johnson replaces Dr. William R. 
McNeill who resigned to become super- 
intendent of schools at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Born in Commerce, Texas, Dr. John- 
son attended schools in that state, re- 
ceiving both a Bachelor’s and a Master's 
degree from East Texas State Teachers 
College. He has done graduate work 
at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Maryland. In 1946 he 
received his doctorate in education 
from George Washington University. 


Dr. Johnson taught in Omaha, 
Texas, and also one year at Washing- 
ton-Lee High School in Arlington. He 
then became consultant in audio-visual 
education for the American Council 
on Education. From 1946 to 1948, he 
served as assistant state supervisor of 
the Bureau of Teaching Materials of 
the Virginia State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 


During the past nine years Dr. John- 
son has been a part-time lecturer in 
education at both George Washington 
University and at the University of 
Virginia extension division. 
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Director of Surveys 


Robert W. Bogen has become 
Director of Surveys and Information 
for the Fairfax County School Board. 
This recently created position answers 
a need for a resource department able 
to furnish statistics and information 
for guidance in any school action. Not 
only is Mr. Bogen the first director of 
this new department, but he was the 
first chairman of the Science depart- 
ment at Annandale High School when 
it opened in 1954, where he continued 
to teach chemistry and science until 
June, 1957. He began his teaching 
career at Falls Church High School in 
Evy i. 

Before 
Bogen received his early education in 
the schools of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. He took his BS degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania and earned 
his MA at George Washington Univer- 
sity. He is now working on his doc- 
torate at the American University. 

Mr. Bogen is a past president of the 
Fairfax Education Association and the 
Washington Area Council of Public 
School Education Associations. For 
five years he was assistant director of 
Recreation for Fairfax County. Active 
in community affairs, he is interested 
in Boy Scouts, the newly organized 
Fairfax County Symphony Orchestra, 
American Legion, Fairfax County 
Federation of Civic Associations, and 
serves on the Board of Directors of the 


coming to Virginia, Mr. 


Fairfax Unitarian Church where he is 
also adviser for their teen youth group, 
He has also served on the Resolutions 
Committee of the VEA. 


General Supervisors 


WA: 


D. M. Cooke has been appointed 
General Supervisor of Instruction for 
Washington County Schools. He has 
been principal of Valley Institute High 
School in Washington County for the 
past nine years. Mr. Cooke began his 
teaching experience in 1932 in Russell 
County where he taught in several one, 
three-room elementary 
schools, moving to Honaker High 
School in 1942. He then dropped out 
of the teaching profession from No- 
vember 1943 until September 1948 
when he went to Washington County. 
Mr. Cooke graduated from Buchanan 
Mission School at Council, Virginia, in 
1930. He received his BS degree from 
Mary Washington College in 1934, 
having attended several summer ses- 
sions there and one session at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. He is now 


two and 


working on his Master’s degree at East 
Tennessee State College. 


John Burton, a native of Waynes- 
boro, is General Supervisor in Bath 
County Schools this year. Mr. Burton 
takes over the position of Supervisor of 
Instruction in Bath County after hav- 
ing served § years as a classroom teach- 


er in the Wilson Memorial High School 
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it Fishersville in Augusta County. 
Formerly he served for two years as a 
psychiatric aide at Western State Hos- 
pital. 

Active in civic affairs, during the 
past summer he was a member of the 
srofessional staff at Camp Shenandoah, 
the Boy Scout Camp of the Stonewall 
Jackson Council. During World War 
[I he served with the U. S. Army in 
the European Theatre. 

Mr. Burton received his Bachelor’s 
degree at Emory and Henry College 
ind his Master’s degree in Education 
it the University of Virginia. He is 
currently working toward a Doctorate 


degree. 


School Savings Leader 





Mrs. Ruth Hindman was pre- 
sented a plaque and certificate in recog- 
nition of her work with the School 
Savings Program in Fairfax County. 
Presentation was made by Superin- 
tendent W. T. Woodson at the first 
meeting of the Fairfax Education As- 
sociation this school year. 

Mrs. Hindman began her work in 
the School Savings Program in Bailey’s 
Elementary School in 1946, and con- 
tinued as chairman in her local school 
through June, 1957, having served in 
Bailey’s, Bush Hill, Franconia, and 
Cameron schools. As school chairman, 
he made the school savings program 
neaningful to boys and girls not only 
hrough the buying of savings stamps 
ut in developing understandings and 
oncepts as to the value of the total 
thrift program in their daily lives, ap- 
lying thrift to all phases of school 
vork, including food, materials, books, 
nd clothing. 

In 1948, Mrs. Hindman became 
ounty Chairman of the School Sav- 
ngs Program and continued to empha- 
ize the educational value of such 
vork. She has represented Fairfax 
County on national and state commit- 
tees planning for effective school sav- 
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ings programs. For several years she 
has been a member of the VEA School 
Savings Committee. 


Wins Rotary Study Award 


Margaret Carter Foster of 
Waverly has been awarded the District 
760 Rotary International Foundation 
fellowship for advanced study for 
1958-59. The fellowship carries a 
stipend of $2,500 for one year of 
graduate study and travel in a foreign 
nation. Aim of the fellowship pro- 
gram is to foster better understanding 
between countries. 

Miss Foster is the daughter of T. D. 
Foster, superintendent of Sussex Coun- 
ty Schools, and Mrs. Foster. 

She received a bachelor of science 
degree in physics from Westhampton 
College in 1952 and is now working on 
her Master’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin. She has taken summer work 
at Mary Washington College and at the 
University of Vienna in Austria, 

A graduate of Waverly High School, 
Miss Foster received the award out of 
a field of 10 applicants representing 42 
Rotary clubs in an area of Virginia east 
of the Blue Ridge mountains. 


Virginians on NEA Groups 

Among Virginians serving on NEA 
Commissions, Committees, and De- 
partments for 1957-58 are Harry 
Huffman of VPI who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Region, United 
Business Education Association; 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, superintendent 
of Bristol City Schools, and Virginia 
E. Lewis of Culpeper, both serving as 
State NEA Directors; Caroline Sin- 
clair of Madison College, Southern 
district representative for American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; Cornelia S. 
Adair of Richmond, NEA director; 
T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary, serving on execu- 
tive committee of National Council 
on Teacher Retirement; Dr. Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secre- 
tary is NEA representative on the 
NEA-American Legion Joint Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, edu- 
cational consultant of Roanoke, is 
serving on the Board of Directors of 
the National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education; and 
Marion Nesbitt, teacher at Matthew 
F. Maury School, Richmond, is a mem- 
ber of the Safety Education Commis- 
sion. 





= 


(Oscar Banks Photo) 


HOME ECONOMICS MAJOR, 
Billy Pierce, Madison College fresh- 
man, from Thomasville, N. C., will 
make his future wife happy when she 
finds out that he is a home manage- 
ment expert. Helping Billy can to- 





matoes is fellow classmate Carol 
Campbell, Winchester, Va. 

A 22 year old army veteran who 
served two years in Korea, Billy is an 
enthusiastic student in the art of cook- 
ing, baking, canning, home manage- 
ment, and even how to raise a growing 
child. 

“When I graduate from college I 
hope to work in some large hotel or 
restaurant in food management,” Billy 
said. “In this profession I will buy 
foods, decide on what brands to use 
and supervise cooks.” 

Billy is a native of Thomasville, N. 
C. Last year after receiving his army 
discharge he went to work in a hos- 
pital in nearby Greensboro as an as- 
sistant to the dietician. The dietician 
who is a former Madison College home 
economics graduate influenced Billy in 
choosing institutional management in 
the home economics field as a major. 
When the fall term opened Billy found 
himself at Madison College. 

Mrs. Bernice Varner, head of the 
Madison College Department of Home 
Economics said that Billy chalks up a 
new record here as being the first male 
home economics major in the college’s 
history. ““When we found out that 
Mr. Pierce was entering this depart- 
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—contemporary literature in grades 8-10 





ON YOUR OWN 

FROM HERE ON 
ALL AROUND THE LAND 
. part of the Reading For Life Series, William R. Wood, General Editor. 
ON YOUR OWN illustrates a recognition of self in relation to the rest of the 
world. FROM HERE ON helps the student develop a feeling of greater inde- 
pendence. ALL AROUND THE LAND points up the beauty and achievement 


of our country. All three are geared to unlocking the door to richer reading 
pleasure. 


—science understanding in grades 7-9 


EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE 
USING MODERN SCIENCE 
. . . the junior high school texts of the Science For Modern Living series. All 
three books present a complete general science program. By emphasizing the 


relation of basic science concepts and principles to daily living, they formulate 
a practical course—of more lasting value and of greater interest. 


Represented by W. F. Marmon 
7002 Lakewood Drive, Richmond 26 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














The NEW 
7th Edition 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


... will give higher speed with control in less time. 


Different ...Simplified...Challenging... 





Here is a truly new book, a different book, an excellent 
By book that is designed to build maximum skill in an easy, 
interesting, and constantly challenging manner. Color has 
been wisely used for emphasis and judiciously used for 
attractiveness. Many simplifications are included in this 


Lessenberry new book to save the time of the teacher and the student. 
Crawford The many new procedures, new drills, and new devices in 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, 

Erickson were proved in the authors’ classrooms or by other 


teachers. Such careful experimentation on the new things 
before they were combined with the b<st of the old assures 
a book that will give good results in your classroom with 
all of your students. The new seventh edition is a text- 
book that will really lift the spirits of your students and 
build into their minds the success habit and into their 
fingers the speed with control so necessary for the efficient 
office worker. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 - New Rochelle, N. Y. - Chicago 5 - San Francisco 3 - Dallas 2 
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ment as a major we were delighted. 
There are many divisions in hom: 
economics that pave the way to ex 
cellent careers for men,” she said. 

“If I ever write my autobiography, ’ 
Billy stated while canning tomatoe 
“IT guess I can call it ‘I was a Male 
Home Economics Major.’ ” 
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W. Roland Galvin 


Long Tenure 


Roland Galvin has served as sec 
retary-treasurer of District C Princi 
pals Association for the past 11 years. 
This is believed to be an unequaled 
record. He has served District C con 
tinuously since its organization in 
1945, with the exception of its first 
two years. The association has grow: 
in its usefulness and is especially help 
ful to new principals. Through an ex- 
change of ideas and discussion of prob 
lems, school administrators have a new 
appreciation for rural and consolidated 
schools, as well as large city schools 


according to Mr. Galvin. Meeting: 
are held five or six times a year 
in addition to a summer meeting 


in schools throughout District C, fron 
Goochland to Williamsburg. Mr. Gal 
vin has been responsible for its recordec 
growth through the years. He has bee: 
principal of Westhampton Junior Hig! 
School, Richmond, since 1945. Hi 
previously was on the staff at Thoma 
Jefferson High School and taught a 
John Marshall High School fron 
which he graduated. A native of Rich 
mond, Mr. Galvin has a BS degre 
from the University of Richmond anc 
received his MA from Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 
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Richard M. Carrigan, director of 
blications for the National Com- 
ssion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
sional Standards, NEA, has been 
moted to assistant secretary and 
| work directly with the Student 
A and FTA programs, assuming 
work of Mrs. Wilda F. Faust, who 
| be on leave of absence, working 
her doctorate at George Washing- 
) University. Mr. Carrigan will also 
ve as assistant editor of The Journal 
Teacher Education. Mr. Carrigan 


formerly taught at Washington-Lee 


gh School in Arlington and was 
esident of the Arlington Education 


sociation. 


National Science Teachers As- 


sociation, with its timely theme, “Im- 


oving Classroom Science Teaching”, 
scheduled for Denver, Colorado, 


March 26-29. Anthropologist Margaret 
Mead will be the main speaker. 





PLATE 8 


NEA Centennial Plates Still 
vailable—Ideal for gifts for any 
casion are the two designs—one in 
id and «ielft blue carrying the NEA 
il and Centennial theme; the other 
off-white with narrow gold band 
1, featuring the architect’s drawing 

the completed NEA Center in 
ishington, D, C. Price for the first 
$5.00, for the second, $3.00. Prices 
clude all mailing costs. Order from 
e NEASO, 1201 - 16th Street, N.W., 
ashington 6, D. C. 
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‘The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


For ‘Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Major Medical 
Our new $500 deductible plan— 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 





Milton D. Phillips 


State Manager 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


. until you have won some victory for humanity” 
—HoraceE MANN 


“Be ashamed to @Gie . 
























For use with 


Workbooks and 
Handbooks 


your state-adopted 


NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


for 


A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 
mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 
tion of rules and definitions. 





These include Pre- 
tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests — bound 
in 64-page tablet 
form one for each 


Tests 


Grades 9-12 








Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








Specialists 


Changes 
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School Cafeterias 


A 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond Mi 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 
















x John G. Kolbe. INC 


EAST MAIN STREET 










HMONCT 19. VIRGINIA 








Lester L. Jones is the new prin- 
cipal of Valley Institute High School 
in Washington County, where he 
formerly taught for one year. For the 
past six years he has held the principal- 
ship of Hamilton High School. A na- 
tive of Sullivan County, Tennessee, 
Mr. Jones entered King College at 
Bristol, Tenn., upon his discharge from 
the U.S. Air Force, receiving his BA 
degree from King in 1949. He is now 
working on his MA degree at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 






















DUPLICATING 
SERVICE 


Any 1200 ft. tape, one or 
two tracks, duplicated on 






latest Ampex Equipment for 
$5.00. 







Price includes a new reel of 





tape and return postage 






Write for quotation on other 






size reels. 







Send Master Tape and In- 





structions to: 


W. A. YODER CO. 
714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond 21, Virginia 
































Ralph Keys is the new principal 
of Ashwood Elementary School in Bath 
County. He succeeded Roy H. Hodge, 
Jr. who accepted a position as district 
manager for the Work Book Encyclo- 
pedia Company in the Danville area. 

Mr. Keys has served as an elementary 
principal throughout his 34 years of 
service in the Virginia public school 
system with two years in the schools of 
Scott County, and six years in Bath 
County. Since 1937 Mr. Keys has been 
principal at Crimora, Parnassus, and 
Towers Elementary Schools in Augusta 
County. After serving the past 9 years 
as principal at Towers, he returns to 
Bath County and is principal of the 
6-teacher elementary school at Ash- 
wood near Hot Springs, 

Mr. Keys attended the college of 


In Principalships 
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William and Mary and received his 
Bachelor’s degree in Education at Rad- 


ford College in 1956. 











Thomas R. Stokes has advanced 
to the principalship of Hamilton High 
School, Washington County. Before 
his promotion, he had taught Social 
Studies in this school since 1952. Hav- 
ing taken his freshman year at East 
Tennessee State College in Johnson 
City, Tennessee, Mr. Stokes graduated 
from King College, Bristol, Tenn., in 
1951, where he majored in history and 
political science. Mr. Stokes received 
his Master of Education degree from 
the University of Virginia in 1957. 


DuPont Funds to Colleges 

Three Virginia universities will share 
in nearly $1,150,000 in grants awarded 
to 135 colleges and universities by the 
DuPont Company. 

In Virginia the grants will go to the 
University of Richmond, Washington 
and Lee University, and the University 
of Virginia, They are for aid to teach- 
ing, basic research and postgraduate 
fellowships. Use of the funds and 
selection of people to receive individual 
grants are left to the institutions. 

Washington and Lee and the Uni- 
versity of Richmond will get $4,000 
each in recognition of their good 
records in undergraduate chemical and 
scientific education. 

Postgraduate teaching assistantships 
to encourage graduate students to con- 
tinue teaching were awarded in chemis- 
try and physics to the University of 
Virginia. The University also was 
awarded a DuPont summer research 
grant in chemistry for the advance- 
ment of scholarship by younger staff 
members. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


“Their works live on in the lives 
of others” 





H. C. Barnes 


Harvey Charlton Barnes, Nor- 


| folk County. Assistant superintendent 


of Norfolk County Schools, Mr. Barnes 
died on December 9, 1957. He had 
served the Norfolk County schools for 
3§ years—as director of instruction, 
principal of Norview High School, 
principal of Hickory High and Ele- 
mentary School, and had been assistant 
superintendent since 1951. 

In a resolution of sympathy adopted 
by the Norfolk County School Board 
on January 9, 1958, the “Board recog- 
nized that Mr. Barnes had an intense 
pride in and loyalty to the teaching 
profession . . , His intimate knowledge 
of the educational problems which 
faced the Norfolk Cotnty School 
Board made him an extrentely valuable 
idministrator. His sound judgment, 
keen sense of humor, and his adminis- 
trative ability will be greatly missed 

the School Board, the Administra- 
tive Staff, and others with whom he 
\ associated.” 

Resolutions adopted by the Prin- 
cipals Association and the Supervisory 
ind Administrative Staffs of Norfolk 
County Schools on January 20 con- 
cerning the passing of Mr. Barnes con- 
cluded with an expression of “deep 
Tecling of loss of our fellow worker 
friend, whose fellowship it was a 
delight to enjoy; whose wisdom it was 


1onor to share; and whose abiding 


interest in our profession will long 


> 


serve to offer inspiration to us.’ 


Mrs. Lalla B. Brightwell, Mont- 
gomery County. A teacher at Chris- 
tiansburg High School, Mrs. Brightwell 
died December 6, 1957. A resolution 
of the Montgomery County Education 
Association on her passing stated in 
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Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threéat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance” is an important part of your security; 
it consists of: 
¢ Prompt, fair claim settlement. 
e Service of trained insurance specialists. 
e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 
e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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THE WORLD 
CHILDREN LIVE IN 


JACKSON + SCARRY 


Stories by well-known children’s 
authors, over 700 photographs of 
unusual vitality and child appeal. 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Representative: JOHN A. HARRISON 
RFD +1, Box 27, Blackstone, Virginia 
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part, “she was a member of the faculty 
of Christiansburg High School to 
which she gave tirelessly of her time 
and energy. She was a symbol of all 
that was good in dealing with the boys 
and girls; in the community, she was 
greatly loved; in her church, she was 
a devoted member; and in her home, 
she was a joy to her family.” 


Lysle C. Padden, Portsmouth, For 
36 years a teacher of industrial arts and 
guidance at Portsmouth’s Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Mr. Padden died 
January 20 in a Portsmouth hospital 
following a short illness. A native of 
Oswego, New York, Mr. Padden had 
lived in Portsmouth for 38 years. 

An editorial in the local press said 
in part, “Mr. Padden was interested in 
all phases of school activities. Conse- 
quently not only students, but his 
teaching colleagues in all divisions of 
school life sought his advice and looked 
to him for leadership . . . The news of 
his death at 61 has brought a sense of 
profound loss to the school he served 
for so many years and to hundreds of 
his former students.” 


Louis T. Frantz, of Botetourt 
County died on October 20, 1957. He 
had served as principal of Troutville, 
Fincastle, and Colonial High Schools. 
Mr. Frantz was a graduate of Roanoke 
College, and a respected and beloved 
citizen of the county. 


Foreign Student 


(Continued from page 21) 


profit by the visit of the young 
ambassadors. Then the student 
from the host school joins the cara- 
van and they proceed to the next 
participating school on the itiner- 
ary until they finally reach New 
York where they embark for home. 
Last June Danville acted as hosts 
to a number of these students and 
international good will was never 
so much in evidence. 

The American Field Service pro- 
gram _ provides opportunity for 
schools in the United States to re- 
ceive foreign students as guests for 
one school year. It also provides 
opportunity for one student in the 
host school ‘to travel abroad for 
the summer and be received as a 
guest in the home of a foreign 
family. If the American student 
chooses, he may also elect to at- 
tend school for the first fall term 
in the country to which he is sent. 
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He must choose one of these two 
plans—either to live with a foreign 
family for the summer or to attend 
school for the first term of the 
school year. 

At present, the George Washing- 
ton Student Council is sponsoring 
a program whereby one of our 
students will be sent abroad this 
summer. Again, the students are 
trying to raise the money so that 
finances will be no handicap to the 
deserving student selected to go. 
Already preliminary applications 
have been examined and again, a 
student, faculty and citizens’ com- 
mittee will decide who the lucky 
ambassador will be. This year we 
have appealed to various civic or- 
ganizations for help and the re- 


ip 
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sponse has been most gratifyirg. 
Already, as coordinator this ycar 
of the foreign student progr:m 
and sponsor of the Student Coun- 
cil, an inquiry has come from tvvo 
local civic organizations interested 
in financing completely the cost of 
bringing another foreign student to 
George Washington High Schcol 
next year and the cost of sending a 
second student from our schcol 
abroad. 

Thus the simple request, ‘‘Le:’s 
sponsor a foreign student,’’ has re- 
sulted in an international exchange 
of young students here at George 
Washington that will make Dan- 
ville, Virginia, more than just a 
place on the map to people around 
the world. 





a special world your little 
one lives in is only as secure as you make it. Security 


begins with saving. And there is no better way to save 
than with U.S. Savings Bonds. Safe—your interest anc 
principal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the Govern 
ment. Sound—Bonds now pay 34% when held to matu 
rity. Systematic—when you buy regularly through you) 
bank or the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s so convenien 
and so wise—why not start your Savings Bonds pro 
gram today? Make life more secure for someone you love. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Income Tax Relief 
Sought for Teachers 


wo bills before U.S. Congress to 
give teachers a better break on their 
income taxes are sponsored by two 
members of the House Ways and 
Me:ns Committee, Representatives 
Ce-il King (D-Calif.) and Thomas 
Jenkins (R-Ohio). They would per- 
mit teachers (including college teach- 
ers and both public and private school 
teachers) to deduct up to $600 a year 
from their income taxes for tuition, 
books, other equipment, travel and 


living expenses incurred by taking 
summer school and similar courses. 
he NEA has been trying since 1942 
to persuade the Internal Revenue 
Service to treat the continuing educa- 
tional expenses of teachers as a deducti- 


ble item of business expenditure. 


College Enrollments 
Climbing 


College enrollments have set a new 
record this year for the sixth year in a 
row and will climb substantially with 
the opening of the second semester, 
according to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Enrollments in Virginia increased 
13.9 per cent, with the total enroll- 
vent for Fall 1957 reaching 48,865 as 
compared with 42,908 for Fall 1956. 
However, a decrease of 7.4 per cent 
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showed up in the enrollment of first- 
time students this past Fall—11,276 
enrolled against 12,180 freshmen in 
1956. 

\ total of 3,068,000 students en- 
rolled in 1,890 colleges and universi- 
ties early last fall, an increase of 4.1 
percent over the 2,947,000 who en- 
rolled in the fall of 1956. 

ast fall’s enrollment was 45 per- 
cent above fall enrollments in 1951, 
the year of lowest enrollments since 
World War II, and 25 percent above 
1949, the peak year for enrollments in 
the immediate post-war years. 

S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick said that during 
remainder of the school year, col- 
and university enrollments are ex- 
pe-ted to climb to an all-time high of 
ar oroximately 3,460,000. 

\r. Derthick pointed out that the 
45 percent increase in college enroll- 
m nts since 1951 compares with an in- 
cr ase of only about 2 percent during 
th» same period in the number of per- 
sos 18 to 21 years old. 








LONG DISTANCE 
CALLS ARE FUN! 





It is fun to make a Long Dis- 
tance call. And most station- 
to-station rates are lowest 
any time after 6 o’clock and 
all day Sunday. 


Your whole family will en- 
joy a talk by Long Distance 
—it’s the next best thing to a 
personal visit. And you'll be 
surprised how long you can 
“visit” by phone—for so 
little. Remember to call the 





thriftiest way—call station- 
to-station—and call by num- 
ber. It’s twice as fast and it 
saves you money. 

Here’s a tip: it’s handy to 
keep the numbers you call 
often in your Telephone Blue 
Book, right by your tele- 
phone. If you need a new 
Blue Book, ask us for one. 


Isn’t there someone’s voice 
you'd like to hear—tonight? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


SAVE AFTER feat BY NUMBER 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 




















Due to an unprecedented increase in 
the number of births during the mid- 
1940’s the number of college-age per- 
sons in the population will start to 
climb steeply in the early 1960’s, Dr. 
Derthick pointed out. In the next 
decade, the number of young people 
seeking enrollment in college is ex- 
pected to double. 

Despite the larger proportion of 
young people going to college in recent 
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+ QUIET 
FLICK ERLESS 
‘ PORTABLE 


Sead ter literetere end prices 





Free demonstration on request 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
182 City Park“Ave. - Toledo 1, Ohio | 








years, there are still large numbers of 
able students who do not obtain a col- 
lege education, Dr. Derthick said. 
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Photo courtesy Lynchburg News 

CAMPBELL COUNTY EDUCATORS HONORED. J. J Fray, Superin- 
tendent of Campbell County Schools, and Fay Moorman, Clerk of the Campbell 
County School Board, were honored recently by the Campbell County Education 
Association for their long-time services. Mr. Fray is now serving his thirty-eighth 
year as superintendent of schools in Campbell County and Miss Moorman is in her 
thirty-fourth year as clerk of the School Board. Some two hundred teachers, 
principals, and guests attended the special program at Rustburg High School. 

Miss Moorman was presented a high fidelity record player and several albums 
of records. 

Mr. Fray was given a lounging chair. The superintendent, an avid fox hunter, 
was also presented a registered fox hound, 

Presentation of the gifts was made by Virgil B. Cauley, president of the Camp- 
bell County Education Association. A reception and square dance added to the 
occasion. 








Amherst Honors Service 


Marie Taylor had an_ orchid 
pinned on her, honoring 29 years of 
service in the Amherst County Schools, 
She was named “Teacher of the Year” 
by the Junior Woman’s Club of Am. 
herst, having the longest record of 
service in the county, Presentation of 
the orchid from the club was made by 
Elementary School Supervisor Virginia 
Mitchell at the November 12 banquet 
of the Amherst County Education As. 
sociation at Ambherst County High 
School. 

Three 25-year pins for teaching 
service in Virginia were awarded by 
Thomas L. Snyder, vice-president of 
the Association. Recipients honored 
were Mrs. James Wright, Mrs. Pauline 
Smith, and Mrs. Vernie Brockman. 

T. Preston Turner, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary of the VEA, addressed 
the group on “Combined Federal So- 
cial Security and the Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System.” Kenneth 
E. Fulp, president of the Amherst 
County Education Association, pre- 
sided and introduced the speaker. 

Mrs. L. H. Shrader, chairman of the 
Amherst County School Board, was 
recognized as recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award as the out- 
standing school board member in Vir- 
ginia for 1956-57 which was presented 
to her at the annual VEA convention 
in Richmond. 


Edythe W. Fraley, Reporte 





New Legislator Would 
Improve Education 


Larman Christian Harrell, : 
new member of the General Assembl} 
now in session, opposes a sales tax, ad- 
vocates segregation in the schools and 
advocates improving education, Mr. 
Harrell is serving his freshman term 4s 
the representative from Greensville and 
Sussex counties in the House of Dele- 
gates. 

“We must make plans to utilize the 
brain power of the better student”, he 
said. “The future of the State depends 
on a high standard of education.” 

Mr. Harrell attended VPI, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
graduated from Washington and Lee 
University. He started his law practice 
in Emporia in 1932 and has been Com- 
monwealth’s attorney for Greensville 
County since 1937. 
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1900 Pollitt Drive 





React To Reading 
Apply And Extend What They Learn From Reading 


are a few of the Reading Helps found in— 


Pupils’ and Teachers’ Editions 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


TO HELP STUDENTS GROW IN THE ABILITY TO: 


Get The Meaning Of Words 
Understand What They Read 


THINK-AND-DO BOOK for Basic Reading and Literature, Grade 8 
THINK-IT-THROUGH BOOK 1 for Good Times Through Literature 
THINK-IT-THROUGH BOOK 2 for Exploring Life Through Literature 
TESTBOOK for The United States In Literature 
TESTBOOK for England In Literature 


Teachers’ Guidebooks 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 








Former Teacher 
Compiles Poetry 


Katie Gill, a former teacher, has 
published two books of modern poetry, 
one entitled “Father” and the other 
“Mother.” Each book has selections on 
subject by modern poets from all 
ions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Among the poems in FATHER is 

by the late John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr.; the four chaplains who went down 
on the Dorchester in World War II; 
| the first poem written in America 
on the life of the settlers; also Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Christmas poem wri- 
by Frank B. Sohl, “Life on the 
Gettysburg Farm.” 
In MOTHER, Mrs. Grace Coolidge 
a poem and there is one on the 
dow. of old Blandford Church at 
P tersburg. 

ntroductions have been written by 
| . Bruce English of Randolph-Macun 
C jlege and the late Dr. W. P. Few. 

opies of the books are available 

m Cavalier Press, 10 South 14th 
S eet, Richmond 19, Virginia, at 


50 each. 
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Your Friendly Yearbook Counselors 





GEORGE O. TANNER 





BILL MORGAN 


TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO. 


P.O. BOX 12, RICHMOND, VA. 
The World’s Best Yearbooks are Taylor Made 








SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


 meeoe4«ore#ee#e 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
trom beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-0, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, lll. 
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VIRGINIA HOST TO CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. Williams- 


burg was the scene of an outstanding meeting among educators when the Council 
of Chief State School Officers held its annual meeting at the Williamsburg Motor 
House the week of November 11. Representatives from 43 of the 48 states, to- 
gether with two of the five U.S. territorial possessions, Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
were in attendance. With emphasis on Vocational Education, directors of Voca- 
tional Education in many states were also present. 

Arriving for the opening meeting on the Jamestown Festival grounds, left 
above, is Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., Maryland State Superintendent of Schools, 
who is welcomed back to his native State by Ray E. Reid, left, of the State De- 
partment of Education, who served as chairman of the Host Committee for this 


meeting. 

Among other notables present were 
Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U. §, Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr. John 
Studebaker, former commissioner, now 
with Scholastic Magazine; and Dr. 
Schweickhard of Minnesota, 


Dean 
























president of the Council. Dr. Davis Y. 
Paschall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, gave the welcome at 
Jamestown where the group witnessed 
the flag raising ceremony. 

Highlight of this meeting was a 


SUPERINTENDENT HONORED. 





visit to the Mariners Museum and dir 
ner at Old Point Comfort where th 
entire group were guests of the New- 
port News Education Association, wit 
Superintendent Robert O. Nelso. 
greeting the visitors on behalf of the 
Newport News teachers. Other er- 
tertainment included a dinner by tle 
College of William and Mary, luncheo . 
by the FHA, and a reception by tke 
Williamsburg Restoration. 

Resolutions approved by the Coun- 
cil reafhrmed its support of the estab 
lished American educational system, 
steps to strengthen the public scho 
system, and tax equity for teachers. 


The Williamsburg meeting was a 
tribute to Dr. Dowell J. Howard whose 
last official act as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was to attend the 
Atlantic City meeting to extend th 
to the Council. 


oe 


Virginia invitation 
En route on his return home, he was 
fatally stricken—but his hopes for this 
Williamsburg meeting were more than 
fulfilled. 


ASCD to Tackle Curriculum 


Approximately 2000 educators frcm 
all parts of the nation are expected to 
tackle one of the toughest of all edu- 
cational problems—planning of the 
curriculum for the years ahead—at the 
13th annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) in_ Seattle, 
Washington, March 2-6. 


Virginia Breakfast — AASA 
Regional Convention—April 1, 8 
A. M., Ohio Room, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








T. Ryland Sanford, Jr. was honored for 


twenty-five years of service as superintendent of Warwick Schools. Here he is 
presented with a life membership in the National Education Association by 
George W. Cox, Jr., (right) principal of Warwick High School. 


Presentation was made at a banquet meeting of the Warwick Education Asso- 
ciation on December 2, 1957, at the Warwick High School Cafeteria. Seated at 
the head table were more than 20 persons who in some way were associated 
with Mr. Sanford during his career. Members of his family were also honored 


guests. 


Speaker for the occasion was Dr. Ralph C. McDanel, professor of History °t 
the University of Richmond. He cited five reasons why an educator like Mr. 
Sanford should be honored, He said, ““One is because they have a part in trainir g 
our youth. Two is because they are leaders in the war against ignorance. Thre 
is that they’re the leaders in constructive moves. Four is because we honor ou - 


selves, 
of that.” 


and last but not least is because honor is about all they get, and not much 


More than 300 guests attended the banquet honoring Mr. Sanford. 
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Phonics made functional... 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 


(Books 1-3) 


PHONICS IN ACTION 


(Intermediate Grades) 


By Lola Merle Thompson 


Since a word has phonetic elements in it, the word can be 
taught most easily through phonetics. HAPPY TIMES WITH 
SOUNDS completely covers the mechanics of reeding for the 
primary grades and includes key pictures, key words and key 
sound letters in color. 


The material in PHONICS IN ACTION ranges from the first 
principles in phonics and word analysis to pronunciation and 
spelling of the most difficult words. Charlotte Ware’s effective 
line drawings also add interest and humor to the series. Easy- 
to-follow Teachers’ Manuals are available. 





Representatives: 


Alfred P. Moyse III, RFD #3, Box +180A, Fredericksburg, Va. 
B. N. Woody, 2813 Clarendon Ave. N.W., Roanoke, Va. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 
and MATHEMATICIANS — 


Are they in your classes today? 


With results of Stanford Achievement 
Test and Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests you can identify these 
promising students. 


Write for full information on this spe- 
cial use of Stanford and Otis tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 
Beryle Crockett, Consultant 


Publishers of many standardized tests for assessment of human resources. 
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10,000 POSITIONS 
available for SUMMER EMPLOYMENT! 


The Summer Employment Directory 
contains the names and addresses 
of employers, from coast-to-coast, 
who need additional help during 
the summer months. Over 1,000 
organizations, at their request, have 
been listed in the directory. 


Wide Variety To Pick From 
Dude Ranches Summer Resorts 
Summer Camps __ Hotels 
National Parks Industries 

and many, many more! 


Specific positions listed clearly 
under most organizations. New 
1958 edition available now in lim- 
ited quantity. Send NOW 
for the valuable 











SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


DIRECTORY 
price $3.00 


—— ee ee 


T0: National Directory Service, Box 65, 
Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1958 Summer Employment 
Directory No. 16. 1 enclose $3.00. 


— 
Address................ 


ne Zone... State 
(please print) $T/658 
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STUDENT TEACHERS. Madison College juniors Joyce Meadows (left) of 
Waynesboro and Elizabeth Nelson of Richmond were “teachers for a day” in a 
third grade at Westwood Hills Elementary School in Waynesbozo, They were 
among 26 college juniors having their first teaching experience. It marked the 
third time in the past six years the college has sent student teachers to Waynesboro. 

“It is a wonderful experience for the children, college students, and regular 
teachers,” says Dr. Raymond J, Poindexter, professor of Education at Madison 
College, in charge of their student teaching program. He was principal for the 


day when the student teachers served. 


“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Now and then among the very good 
films you'll find some—such as these— 
which belong at the top of the ‘‘best 
What they do is worth doing; they do it 
worthily and well. 

“People of a City” (18 min. Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) captures all of your- 
self completely. Arne Sucksdorff, Swedish 
master of the visual, used similar means 
in his “‘Great Adventure’, “‘Adventures 
of a Baby Fox’’, ‘Hunter and the Forest”’, 
“People of the Reindeer’, “‘Tale of the 
Fjords’, for example, but none exceeds 
the quality of this new film. ‘‘People of a 
City’’ has nor needs no spoken word. You 
feel rather than hear the recorded accom- 
paniment, itsgnatural sounds highlighted 
by especially-composed music. The pic- 
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tures flow through a day in the life of a 
score of people, each having different age, 
position, desire, and purpose. You see 
and feel with their eyes and hearts, prob 
ably because the photographer penetrating- 
ly pictures revealing features and _ skill- 
fully handles transitions and positions of 
view 

[he city is Stockholm, but it is any 
city, any people. Each person is made 
intimate to you; he feels as you do, or 
once did, or now do again as you share 
this film. With truth, not sentiment, 
Sucksdorff gives us dignity and humor, 
pride, sympathy, and respect. The city is 
a street, and beyond it a harbor seen from 
a high window. It is roaring traffic, wheels 
grinding, the King’s Guard on parade, or 
the vaulted silence inside a great church. 
It is a weary man with worn-through 
shoe soles slumped on the steps of a pub- 
lic building, a shy girl shopping and a 
young man discovering her attraction, a 
gang of little boys pushing and teasing. It 
is an artist on a bridge sketching a fisher- 





man with nets and boat, and the fisher 
man proudly combing beard and hair whe 
he finds himself the artist's model, whi 
from the dock a gull steals a lad’s catch « 
three tiny fish. It is a blind musicia 
groping for the violin bow he hi 
dropped on the street and the boy quiet! 
pushing it into his reach. 

Midway through the film the temp 
quickens as the day warms and peop 
sweat and stop to rest and fan them 
selves. Then, relaxing the tension, light 
ning cuts the dark sky; great splashes of 
rain send everyone to cover. After tl 
storm, in lighter mood, children dash fc 
puddles and gutters and adults go abou 
their business. Quietly the film closes i 
evening darkness, the city’s lights glow 
and people turn toward home. 

Perhaps the best use of this film 
simply to receive its superb drama. Sure] 
it quickens awareness that people are bu 
many of a person, each an original—won 
derful and different; that the world ove 
each shares alikeness, changing and re 
sponding to the atmosphere of nature and 
other people about him. Such under 
standings difficult to sense from words 
children and adults will discover for them 
selves in “‘People of a City.”’ 

“The Jamestown Colony: 1607- 
1620” (16 min. color also, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1) records 
episodes of the 350th Anniversary of the 
Founding of Jamestown—parts of last 
summer's festival in its reconstructed Vir 
ginia setting. During the journey of the 
three ships, commanded by Captain New 
port, you meet the settlers and soldiers 
whose idea of life in the New World was 
not that of the hardships they found. You 
see the landing, the search for a good sit 
for their settlement, the building of their 
fort and their homes. 


an 


You see Lord Delaware, the colony 
first governor, and of course, Pocahontas 
You see their leader, John Smith, bring 
rules that meant survival. You see the 
spirit of the English transplanted to mak 
Jamestown much more like a new En: 
land than the colonies later to be so-calle 
Since the authentically costumed acto: 
give the story of the first 13 years onl 
you and your students will follow the re« 
of the story in closer detail, with sharper 
feeling and observing and questioning b 
cause of the film’s life-like introductic 
of the people and their ideas and courage 

“The Life and Times of a Balloon” 
(11 min. color only, Robert Disraeli, 2( 
E. 17 St., New York 3) uses wel 
matched expressive music with its pictures 
without words. With a red balloon which 
slipped away from a little girl—as balloons 
will do—the story explores beyond the 
child’s own home and neighborhood. The 
viewers wonder what will happen as they 
watch the toy balloon float over woo 's 
and pond in the country, over the villag 
into the narrow city streets walled | 
skyscrapers, past a lonely lighthouse ar 
over the bay to get caught on the rock 
Here the tide rises to free it again, and «t 
last a boy finds it. The delightful sin - 
plicity of this presentation appeals 
children, extending their imagination, ay - 
preciation, and experience. 


a 


Ss 
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ch « u 
— : [hese are announcements by the 
hi m nufacturers of new products which 
_ w: believe will be of interest to edu- 
ca ors. This listing should not be con- 
‘mp st ued as a recommendation by the 
Py e tor. If unable to find these products 
hen in your locality, your request to this 
ight m gazine for further information will 
rs ; ' b forwarded to the manufacturer. 
t 
a Ke [ape Indx makes it possible for the 
bot n.gnetic tape user to log his tapes ac- 
es 1 itely, economically and easily for in- 
slow dual selections on a reel of tape. The 
[ pe-Indx tab may be pressed on to the 
m eyict spot to be identified for future use. 
ure! The tabs are numbered and colored and 
> br be removed. The title may be recorded 
WOr 1 pressure sensitive label of correspond- 
ove number and color. This label may 
| ore hen be placed directly on the reel of tape 
an it might be filed for permanent future 
nder use in the “‘Perma-file’’, which is a heavy 
ord juty plastic wallet-size case which, used 
hem with Tape-Indx becomes a complete filing 
system. Cost $1.00 (Datrel Company, 
607- 520 Fifth Avenue, New York 26, New 
rons s York) 
-ords Atomic Laboratory designed for high 
f th school and college atomic science instruc- 
last tion, and for research programs with 
Vi ited budgets, has been assembled in 
Foti » conformance with U.S. Atomic Energy 
Jew Commission requirements. Model Ak-3 is 
diers mmercial version of the equipment :s- 
was sembled originally for the A.E.C. atomic 
Yi science teacher training program. It fea- 
| si tures a compact, versatile scalerratemeter 
thei: a range of accessories that make it 
ul for (1) all types of atomic science 
yay ning programs, (2) research measure- 
nt nts with geiger tubes and scintillation 
= inters, and (3) industrial applications 
t] ising radioactive tracers. (Nucleonic Cor- 
nak tion of America, 196 Degraw St., 
En oklyn 31) 
Tle Light Saver Controlled Lighting is a 
ote v automatic lighting control system that 
al save up to 80 per cent of power costs 
és hool buildings using a planned day- 
urp illumination system. The system 
ts matically measures incoming daylight 
atic turns on or off just enough artificial 
ge ting to maintain desired illumination 
nal lassrooms at all times. Artificial lights 


= be turned on manually in the class- 
n when needed, but teachers are usual- 


xia , o busy to snap lights on and off at 
hi ular intervals. In most cases, they 
ee 1 on the lights and leave them on, with 
. lting needless expense. 
The Che Light Saver operates by dividing a 
ti | into exposure zones, so that all 
‘tt ms in any zone will have the same 
wa ting requirements. A phototube (usu- 
| 1 mounted outside) accurately measures 
in amount of daylight entering each 
Pr n. Each phototube’s signal operates a 
d hing motor which decreases or in- 
on ses its zone’s artificial lighting in three 
= 1ore stages. Developed by Minneapolis- 
H neywell Regulator Company, the light- 
ss control system may be purchased di- 
y from electrical contractors. 
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Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “t VIRGINIA 











Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. We have 
vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until acceptance 
of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 


Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 

SUSAN F. GUESS 





C.. D. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 

















DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU @""*": 


We place our teachers in good positions. 47th year of service. 
Write for registration blank. 


Phone CHerry 3-5880 


DELBERT E. TENDYKE, Director 


ADAMS Vacancies Today—$340-$600 mo. 
Florida—Maryland—Virginia—New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Attn. MR. KNOX 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


School Assombliea 
Che leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3°.87—Greensboro, N. C. 


The Complete 
Educational Entertainment Program Service 
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YOUTH at the WHEEL 


Brand new (1958) comprehensive, skillfully 
written and lavishly illustrated . . . the outstand- 
ing driver training text with superb interest and 
appeal! Conveys the tremendous importance of 
driver training by motivating, dramatic copy; with 
nearly 700 big, powerful illustrations; and a superb 
sequence to give impact and realism to driver train- 
ing. Experts from every field assist the instructor- 
author to write this unparalleled independent school 
text. Has teacher key and complete discussion and 
test material. Get a copy and prove to yourself it’s 
truly the FINEST! GLENN............. $3.60 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Highly recommended for the classroom teacher as 
well as art teachers, consultants, parents and ad- 
ministrators. Contains comprehensive reports on 
actual classroom experiences from kindergarten 
through grade 6. Explains problems of arousing 
interest in art expression, achieving results with 
creative growth through art, judging children’s art 
productions on their own level, etc. Outstanding! 


Knudsen & Christensen............... $4.80 
EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 
ee. eee (bebe see da ewed $4.80 


NEW! 1958 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS-BOOK 2 


The perfect sequel and companion-book to the tre 
mendously popular Homemaking for Teenagers, 
Book 1. Continuing from Book 1, the most compe- 
tent and well-known homemaking authors add this 
text towards making home economics an integrated 
program in the schools. For grades 9 through 12 
it demands your examination. McDermott & 
Nicholas—Pre-publication............. $4.80 


Examine THESE WIDELY 


ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS Now! 





HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS, Book 1 


ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE 
MAKING 


DRESS 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


FREE Personality Self-check Test 
for Driver Education 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
Textbook Publishers Since 1899 
7047 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 
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The Scribner Arithmetic Series for 
Grades 3-8, by Richard Madden, Leslie 
S. Beatty, William A. Gager, Beulah 
Echols, Dorris H. Johnson, Carl N. 
Shuster, and Franklin W. Kokomoor. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 17, 
N. Y. Books 3 through 6, $2.12 each; 
Books 7 and 8, $2.24 each; Teacher's 
Guide and Answers $1.80 
This entirely new series has as its pri 
mary purpose to help children use arith- 
metic effectively in their daily living. ‘‘First 
you understand, and then you practice’’ is 
the basic rule of tkis arithmetic series 
Content, organization, and grade place- 
ment conform with the recommendations 
of modern curriculums. They present a 
fresh approach to problem solving, con 
crete number situations, diversified exer- 
cises, and meaningful illustrations. A plan 
of “‘quality control’’ has been built into 
this arithmetic series involving the use of 
diagnosis and reteaching as a regular part 
of the teaching program. 


Building Health, by Dorothea M. Wil 
liams. J. B. Lippincott Company, New 
York, N. Y. 431 pages. 

Now in its second edition, this book is 
effective in changing the habits and atti 
tudes of boys and girls. Health needs and 
principles are approached through the in 
terests of adolescence, Each chapter has a 
picture preview and ends with a well de- 
signed series of test materials covering 
health concepts developed in the chapter. 


Science for Modern Living, Grades 1-9, 
by Victor C. Smith, Katherine Clarke 
Barbara Henderson, W. E. Jones and W. 
R. Teeters. J. B. Lippincott Company 
New York, N. Y. 

Along the Way—Grade 1; Under the Sun 
Grade Around the Clock—Grade 3 

icross the Land—Grade 4: Through the 


Seasons—Grade 5; Beneath the Skies— 
Grade 6; Exploring Modern Science— 
Grade Enjoying Modern Sctence— 


Grade 8; Using Modern Scitence—Grade 9 

[he texts in this series provide for 
utilizing children’s interest to stimulate 
learning and to solve problems by use of 
the scientific method. Style, carefully se- 
lected vocabulary, definition of new terms 
as used, and soundly graded experiences 
make possible the use of adequate informa 
tional material in the science program 
Each book consists of six units based upon 
some socially functional area of science 
with each unit introduced by a brief pupil 
experiment. 


First Year Algebra, by Walter W. Hart 
Veryl Schult, and Henry Swain. D. C 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, Mass 
390 pages. $3.40. 

This text introduces the beginner to the 
new subject, relates some of the history of 

algebra through the ages, and discusses a 


GLANCES AT NEW 


number of uses of algebra in daily livinz 
Explanation of new material is present d 
in a variety of ways, suited to the st 

dents’ ability and progress in the course 
Pictures show men and women engaged n 
vital occupations that require mathematics 


Biology, by Cecilia J. Lauby, James 
Silvan, and Gordon M. A. Mork 
American Book Company, New York 
N. Y. 624 pages. 

With emphasis on modern man as he 
lives in, uses, and changes his biological 
environment, this book gives the student 
an understanding of man’s structure and 
furiction, man’s relation to his envirc 
ment, man’s relation to man, and man’s 
relation to the future. A biological ex 
amination of man and his world, artwork 
and learning aids are abundant. 


More Than Social Studies, by Alice 
Miel and Peggy Brogan. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 452 
pages $5.95. 

Although this book is concerned pri- 
marily with the education of elementary 
school children, the nature of social learn 
ing and the general ways in which learning 
is promoted are such that conclusions 
reached can be applied to the education of 
secondary school youth. The authors hope 
this viewpoint may be useful in planning 
for continuity in the social learning of 
children 


Democracy Versus Communism, by 

Kenneth Colegrove. D. Van Nostrand 

Company, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 424 
pages. $3.96. 

Prepared by the Institute of Fiscal and 
Political Education, the purpose of this 
book is to explain to young Americans 
the conflict between democracy and com 
munism. Written for high school classes 
it draws on firsthand experience of Ameri 
cans for the treatment of democracy and 
on human-interest narrative for the treat 
ment of communism, striving for a pre- 


sentation as vital as the issues faced. 


The History of Mathematics, by Joseph 
E. Homann. Philosophical Library 
New York, N. Y. 132 pages. $4.75 
This is an account of the growth of 

mathematical techniques from prehistoric 

times to the advent of the modern eva 
emphasizing developments which helped 
pave the way for modern concepts. 


A Guide for the Study of Exceptioral 
Children, by Willard Abr. ham. Por er 
Sargent, Publisher, Boston 8, Mass 
276 pages. $3.50. 

Designed to help parent-teacher aid 
other groups help the handicapped, 1 1¢ 
Guide provides study-forms for aid in 
determining the nature of the problem 
and what should be done. Annotat2d 
bibliographies are a key to further stucy. 
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Story-Telling Handbook 















Ruby Ethel Cundiff 


Ruby Ethel Cundiff, retired pro- 
fessor of Library Science at Madison 
ollege, is co-author of Story-Telling 
w You, a handbook for story-tellers. 
Barbara Webb of Antioch 
ollege School pooled their 
10wledge and experience in this read- 
ble handbook. Miss Cundiff tells of 
the “Importance of Story Telling” and 
1as compiled “A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy,” while Miss Webb develops some 
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points on “How to Tell Stories” and 
gives “Some Proved Samples.” 

This book is available from The 
Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio— 
the paper bound edition is $1.00; cloth 
bound copies are $2.00. 





Elementary Instructional Serv- 
ice is the title of a new and experi- 
mental publication designed especially 
for teachers of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades and their students. The 
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14-19, 1959, and Feb. 13-18, 1960. 


publication features  children-tested 
ideas in science teaching. Any teacher 
may write for a free copy. Quantity 
orders can be purchased for 10¢ per 
copy. Available from National Educa- 
tion Association, Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

AASA will hold a single national con- 
vention in 1959 and again in 1960, 
both at Atlantic City. Dates are Feb. 
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BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


“Games Make Spelling 
Fun’’ is a teaching aid 
for grades 2, 3,4 and 5, 
Activities are 

easy to grasp, 

simple to do and 

richly rewarding. 
Enough for new game 
to play every week 
during an 


entire school year. 







Teacher-tested, classroome- 
proved are the 36 games in this 
booklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form. 

The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to spell 
or use words orally in Class 
Activities. Also aids social unity; 
helps overcome “‘stage-fright.” 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 
24 pages; stiff cover; 5% x 8%"— 
send your name, address and 50¢ 
aad to JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
Newport Beach, California, 


The delicious bit of sweet 
in Wrigley's Spearmint flavor 

is never rich or filling yet 
refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 























_| ALL AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 
OURS FOR . > Shipped on Approval 


> Tests all electrical appli- 
ances, automobile cir- 


THE ASKING | - , ra | cuits, TV tubes, etc. 





Measures A.C. and D.C. 
voltages, currents, re- 
a Brice cor on ee 
‘irgini nal’s advertisers offer SET ‘| rice complete including 
U irginia Jour io . ‘ : e book only $15.85. 
practical ideas for the teacher who 84 page Rook >ed on approval. 
watches for them. Some of the adver- da ones Wise 
. P hich y R—) -O.D. 
= — neanttag gf — eg Order Model 70 ‘‘on approval.’’ If satisfac- 
must write directly. If you use the tory you pay $15.85 (plus P.p.) in 4 monthly 
-eni low f. lering payments. erwise return after ays 
convenient coupon below for ordering free trial. Moss Electronic Dist. Co., Inc., 


several items, your name will be passed Dept. D-432, 3849 Tenth Ave., N.Y. 34,N.Y. 





on to the advertisers, who will send 
you the material. 


89. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog of 
filmstrips for all major study areas 
For details on obtaining a copy of 
an 88-page lesson plan book ‘Suc 
cess in Language Arts’’ see ad in 
this issue. (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation ) 
Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of 
booklets designed for each age level. 


“You’re a Young Lady Now” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 9 
to 1Z. 

“Very Personally Yours” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. See ad in this issue for order 
ing free movie by Walt Disney 
Productions and other teaching aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Ed 
ucational Department) 

Strong Super Trouper brochure 
describes a simple, easily operated 
direct current high intensity arc 
spotlight for use in large theatres 
auditoriums and _ arenas (The 
Strong Electric Corporation) 
Self-Improvement Personality 
Test for drivers and non-drivers 
from the outstanding new driver 
education text book ‘Youth at the 
Wheel.”’ Also a circular listing titles 
in school shop, home economics and 
arts and crafts (Bennett Books) 
Facts about writing short para 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett ) 
Posture Posters Set of 7—de 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of healthful 
posture. (American Seating Com 
pany ) 








Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism. Planned to 
satisfy ‘‘in-service’’ credit require 
ments. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 

Sample in Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 
Worktext Catalog lists Worktext 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing and shop 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement 
evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 80 pages. (The 
Steck Company ) 

Army Occupations and You. A 
well-indexed handbook (312 pages) 
of the Army's ten occupational 
areas, with related civilian jobs. 
Designed to help young people plan 
their careers. Intended for guidance 
counseling work with students and 
reference for both. (Department of 
the Army) 

Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. An over-all view of the 
problems of military guidance, with 
many practical ways of incorporat 
ing military guidance services and 
practices into the high school guid 
ance and _ educational program 
Written primarily for principals 
counselors, coaches and_ teachers 
(Department of the Army) 
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For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 
your Dolge Service Man 











Aanouncing i | the new 
STECK 
GEOGRAPHY WORKTEXT SERIES 


for Grades 3 through 8 


By George W. Hoffman 
M. G. Bowden 


Lorrin Kennamer 


% A Complete, Sequential Program 
%& Based on the Needs of Children 
% Distinguished Authorship 


Write for your free, descriptive 
Steck Geography Worktext folder today! 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 8 AUSTIN, TEXAS 


























Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for ful 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4, N.. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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What's all this talk about 
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Look of the future on newest highways calls for new-type concrete. Shown, interchange in Los Angeles. 


NEW-TYPE, SOUND-CONDITIONED 
CONCRETE FOR THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM? 


| It’s timely talk—in a new, informative 


series of PCA magazine messages to 


| create fuller appreciation by the public 


for the finer, smoother-riding concrete 
highways being built today. 

Significant advances mark today’s 
newest concrete pavement. Highway 
engineers know about them. (Actually 
you may have helped develop them.) 
But —the public? Too few know of these 
adv inces . . . now so vital on the new 
Int: rstate System. 

T \ke sound-conditioning. Admittedly, 


not a highway engineer’s term! But it 
lite: ally defines what has been done to 
concrete by use of narrow sawed joints 


PORTLAND 


for contraction control. The “‘thump’ 
sound is gone—a dramatic advance! 
Drivers enjoy a quieter ride. 

There’s air-entrainment, too—and 
the granular subbase: both solved tech- 
nical problems. But by insuring a last- 
ingly smooth, level surface, they add 
new pleasure to driving. These and 
other advances today give people a 
pavement that is truly new-type. 

All this needs telling. PCA’s new 
nationwide campaign will do that—in 
non-technical talk the public can un- 
derstand. An informed public means an 
appreciative public. This can simplify 
your job... it can help speed construc- 
tion of the new Interstate System. 


CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1401 State Planters Bank Building, Richmond 19, Virginia 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 








HERE TODAY! MORE COMING! 


The public is enjoying new-type, 
sound-conditioned concrete on: 
Ohio Turnpike 
Atlanta Expressway 
Hollywood Freeway 
New York Thruway 
and more than 3,500 miles of other 
modern highways. 
























Take a long, long look at spring... 


in Bardley’s young-look, pussywillow 
grey boy coat as seen in Glamour 
Magazine! One from a group, this 
one in 90% wool, 10% rabbit's hair, 
is a prize buy at 59.98 


Millor Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 


¢ RICHMOND ¢ CHARLOTTESVILLE ¢ ROANOKE 





